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THE BATTLES IN PROSPECT. 


SuerMAN has promenaded Georgia and South 
Carolina. The rebels have retired before him from 
Augusta, from Savannah, from Charleston, from 
Georgetown, from Wilmington and Kinston, con- 
centrating as they have fallen back. The days of 
long marches are over, and the days of sharp con- 
flict are already begun. The elements have been 
hurtling and combining, and now comes the storm. 
When SurerMay's columns were five hundred miles 
distant from where they are marshaled to-day the 
prospect was so vague and shadowy that the vain 
boasting and confidence of Richmond editors did not 
seem the farce which to-day it segms. The match 


was a long way from the powder which it is gow 
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about to explode. Panic knows no law, but it is 
not therefore always unreasonable. It is not won- 
derful that, with two grand armies—like those of 
Grant and SHerman—between the Cape Fear and 
the James, and already in co-operation, and with 
Suerrpan rough-riding at his leisure about the 
Confederate capital, destroying three months’ sup- 
plies in as many days, and cutting off both the ling 
of retreat westward and of a possible march north- 
ward, Davis sends a frantic, clamorous message to 
the rebel Congress, betraying his sensitiveness of 
the peril at hand, and calling for men and provi- 
sions, which he knows are inaccessible, and for the 
suspension of the law of habeas corpus, which he 
knows will do him no good. It is not remarkable 
that those in Richmond who happen at such a time 





to have gold are reluctant to let it go, nor that the 
people generally have given themselves up a prey 
to their apprehensions, 

A series of decisive battles can not long be de- 
layed. Lee will probably precipitate these battles 
himself. To stand on the defensive is to invite de- 
feat. He must take the initiative, and*trust to 
strategy for the result, His most promising scheme 
would be to rapidly and stealthily reinforce Joun- 
ston very heavily, and then falling upon SHermMan 
endeavor to repeat the success gained on the first 
day of the battle of Shiloh. He would strive to 
do this before SHexMan’s arrangements for a base 


.are permanently established. But it must be re- 


membered that SHerman has fought but little on 
his long march, and has plenty of ammunition to 
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carry on a great battle. He will soon be firmly 
established on the line of the Neuse with an army 
equal to any which by any possible combination 
can be brought against him. 

If, however, Lee and Jonxsrow decline atiack, 
they will yet be forced to an ¢ by the 
necessities of hunger. Standing stil! or retreating 
their communications are at our mercy; and in « 
battle they must fight at a disadvantage against 
men equal in courage and determination, and’supe- 
rior in strength and discipline to themselves. Were 
it not for those rebels who have already lost all, 
and who therefore listen only to the suggestions of 
pride or despair, we might hope that now at length 
reason would resume her sway and prompt to loyal 
submission, 
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TROOPERS. 


Ur from the ground at break of day, 
When the bugle’s note is heard, 

From the cold, hard ground, where all night we lay, 
To rise with the waking bird. 

Right merrily our sabres ring 
As we scour along on our steeds; 

Ob, true and tried are the hearts of those 
Whom the brave Kilpatrick leads! 


Away, away, o'er the plain we go, 
Away on our steeds so flect! 

Ah, well the foeman’s path we know 
By the print of the foeman’s feet! 

Se on we ride while our sabres ring 
A merrily sounding tune, 

By field and river and wooded steep 
To the halt which comes with noon. 


And then in the forest’s welcome shade, 
‘Neath the pine-trees dark and high, 

We rest till the burning heat is past 
From the Southern noonday sky. 

Then up aud away o'er the rolling plain, 
Away on our gallant steeds! 

What foe is there whom we would not dare 
When the brave Kilpatrick leads? 


Of Northern steel our good blades are, 
Our ‘carbines are true of aim; 

The Southern traitor hears with dread 
The sound of our leader’s name. 

Oh, wild is the life we troopers live, 
But a merrier none may know, 

To scour the plain on our gallant steeds 
In search of the traitorous foe! 


And when on the battle-field we meet, 
And loud on the echoing air 
The bugles sound, and quick in the sun 
Our blades gleam bright and bare, 
Away we go at the one word charge, 
With a cheer, at the flying foe, 
While the bullets sing, and our scabbards ring, 
And the bugles loudly blow! 


Oh, long shall the tale of our deeds be told 
When this cruel war shall cease, 

On winter eves, by the glowing hearth, 
When the land shall be blessed with peace 

And long shalblive in the hearts of all 
Our vuliant leader’s fame, 














And our children lisp with their infant lips. 
The brave Kilpatrick's name. 
EE 
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PARTIES AT THE SOUTH. 


{ROM the glimpses-opened by SHermay, and 

_ furnished by the rebel journals, and the 
message of Jerrerson Davis, it is not difficult 
to understand the condition of public sentiment 
at the South. There is the original fire-eating 
war-party, of which Davis is the gloomy chief. 
To this belong the mass of the women and the 
aristocracy of the plantations. The young men 
of this party are in the army, and the army is 
controlled by the Richmond cabal. The ad- 
herents of this party retire before our advance. 
They desert their town-houses for the interior, 
grimly hoping that accumulating disaster may 
drive every body to their own desperation. 
Then there is the small party of original Union- 
ists, of whom Mr, Petricru was a chief. They 
have been utterly overpowered, and in the ruder 
districts remorselessly slaughtered for their fideli- 
ty. Beside these there are the Unionists of 
whom Mr. ArkKeN is a representative; those 
whose sympathies are entirely Southern but 
who thought secession a dangerous mistake. 
Beyond these is the great party of those who 
acquiesce in the situation whatever it may be ; 
who submit quietly to the rule of the rebellion, 
and with equal passivity to that of the Govern- 
ment. 

In addition to these there are the slaves, who 
are much the largest party of all. They are 
the most faithful of the whole population of the 
Southern States. Despite their ignorance, and 
the careful falsehoods of the rebel chiefs, they 
know perfectly well that the Yankees are their 
friends. Notwithstanding the criminal blunders 
of Generals Hatteck and M‘CLELLAN, a sure 
instinct keeps the slaves true to us. The best 
information for our armies and fleets comes from 
them. Escaping Union soldiers, whether in 
Louisiana, Georgia, Carolina, or Virginia,.make 
straight for the negro quarters. There they are 
fed, cheered, and guided. One officer, making 
his way through the heart of the rebel region to 
our lines, traveled two hundred miles without 
seeing a white man. He went by night and 
was passed along to freedom by friendly black 
hands, The slaves have been forced to work 
upon the rebel fortifications. They speak freely 
of it; but they have one answer when asked 
what they wiil do if they are armed by the reb- 
els. They will shoot behind. The slave-mas- 
ters are riot ignorant of this, and therefore they 
are opposed to arming them. It is the same 
knowledge which made Lex’s Adjutant-General 
declare that the opinions of the soldier would 
not impair his military efficiency, if only dis- 
cipline were severe enough. In other words, 
this,wiseacre thinks that a man will fight just as 
well for his slavery as his liberty if he is only 
drilied sutiiciently. 











The fire-eaters and those who have been con- 
spicuons in rebellion will always retain a certain 
hate of the Union and Government. But they 
will be the smallest element of the population, 
and constantly dwindle by exile as they have 
been destroyed by the war. They will be the 
most dangerous political allies, because they will 
constantly compromise any party with which 
they may act. The Aiken Unionists and the 
acquiescers will’ be disposed to co-operate with 
their old political friends at the North. But 
the true Union men of the South, of whom Jo- 
sep Hox and the Maryland liberals are the 
noblest tatives, will accept with all their 
hearts the new conditions of the country, and be- 
come the active power in the Southern regener- 
ation, as the fire-eaters were in the Southern re- 
bellion. With these must be counted the late 
slaves, the great laboring population. They will 
be enfranchised, we have little doubt, by the sa- 
gacity of thellinew party in the Southern States 
as a permanent security against reaction. When 
that is done, there will be no more ‘‘ natural an- 
tipathy” to the African than to the Asian, or to 
the European. The rebels have discovered that 
a colored man is as good as any other if he will 
only fight for them. We shall find that he is 
no worse than others if he will only vote with us. 

The work of reconstruction will be done by 
those who are in earnest, both at the North and 
South. And as the vast cloud of ignorance 
which has overshadowed the whole South scat- 
ters and lifts, and the people there are enabled to 
see their country and understand their Govern- 
ment, they will have touched the bottom of 
the slough in which slavery and State sover- 
eignty had plunged them. 





A LITTLE EFFORT. 


Tue little effort of the rebel chiefs in Rich- 
mond, in concert with their sympathizing organs 
in New York, to make it appear that the Gov- 
ernment is averse to peace, is amusing and nat- 
ural, but not successful. 

Davis and the Copperheads know perfectly 
well that under no circumstances will the Gov- 
ernment of the United States treat with any 
agent of the rebels, civil or military, as the rep- 
resentative of a nation or of a legitimate separate 
government. If Davis or Lez, or any rebel 
soldier or civilian, has made up his mind that 
the rebellion is a failure, he can have peace by 
submitting to the authority of his lawful Gov- 
ernment. There has never been any other con- 
dition, and there never will be. If General Ler 
should write to General Grant that he wishes to 
cease his resistance to the laws, and acknowledge 
the national authority, General Grant would at 
once accept his surrender. But when Lee writes 
a letter, as he did on the 2d of March, speak- 
ing of arrangements and negotiations, General 
Grant properly replies that he is a soldier, and 
that his business is suppression of the rebellion 
by force of arms. 

Davis and his New York friends lose their 
pains. The case is clear. The ‘‘ negotiation” 
policy has been fully exposed. It was the at- 
tempt of Davis to get a little breathing-time— 
to gain the chance of saying that the Govern- 
ment were resolved upon reducing him and his 
fellow-citizens of ‘* the Confederacy” to submis- 
sion, and to give his Northern abettors the op- 
portunity of denouncing the Government as bar- 
ring the door to peace. Oh no! The Gov- 
ernment holds it wide open with both hands. 
Submit'to the authority of the laws, it says, and 
you shall have peace. Until you do submit you 
will feel war. 





DAVIS ASKS TO BE DICTATOR. 


In the doomed city of Richmond Jerrerson 
Davis still plays his ghastly part. He has sent 
another message to the remains of the rebel Con- 
gress. He says in it that ‘‘our country is in 
danger,” and that the “capital is in greater dan- 
ger than it has been at any time during the war.” 

_He then proceeds to ask the Congress to com- 
plete by law the military despotism over which 
he presides. 

We must have money, he says. The army 
must be paid. It should be paidincoin. The 
proper officers report that two millions of dellars 
in coin will supply the army for the remainder 
of the year. Pass a law to make the coin avail- 
able. Let me seize the gold for the army. 

The impressment law, he continues, is tedious 
and uncertain in its operation. Sometimes own- 
ers of property refuse to part with it. Let the 
supplies be estimated at their value in coin. 
Give the obligatiorT of the Government to pay in 
coin when it can. Then pass a law to let me 
impress provisions for the army. 

Congress, he adds, has done very foolishly in 
not increasing taxation. It has also been very 
dilatory in passing the act to raise negro troops. 
Besides this “a law of a few lines repealing all 
class exemptions” would enable me to put every 
man into the field, and to have the papers edited 
by my tools and all the civil service performed 
by my own creatures, 

We need a new militia law, says Davis, which 
shall override that of the States. One Governor 
informs me that he has not the power to call out 





I wish also, he continues, to have the privi- 
lege of the writ of habeas corpus suspended. If 
this is ever to be done, now is the time. Sus- 
pend it at once. He concludes by saying that 
General Orp told General Lonestreet that 
there might be a chance of settling ‘‘ the pres- 
ent unhappy difficulties” by an informal confer- 
ence between General Grant and General Lee ; 
but when on the 2d of March General Lee pro- 
posed such a conference, General Grant replied 
that he had no authority to act. It remains 
only then, says Davis, to commend our sacred 
cause to God and our own valor. Pass the laws 
Irecommend; then go home and encourage the 
people. 

That the rebel Congress would put all the 
available money and food of their section at the 
disposition of Jerrerson Davis—that they 
would allow him the absolute control of every 
person, either to put into the army or into 
prison at his pleasure—and thus by law make 
him what he asks to be, absolute Dictator, was 
hardly to be expected. They have declined to 
do any thing he asks, and have gone home. 

His message will be an authorized cry of de- 
spair to his foreign supporters. How Joun 
Stiwetr will chuckle that, while Davis has 
had all the bitterness and anxiety and strug- 
gle, he has performed his part of the rebel- 
lion in Paris, comfortably ensconced in airy 
apartments, tranquilly trundling on pleasant 
afternoons in the Bois de Boulogne, gambling 
all night in the finest society, with his money 
quite secure from his friend Davis’s tax-gath- 
erers, and his precious person safe from a very 
doubtful habeas corpus. History will concede 
that SLIDELL was the shrewdest rebel of them all. 





THE HEALTH OF NEW YORK. 


A New Yorker contemplates his city with 
complacency. He moves among the busy streets 
down town, passes up Broadway, and looks with 
pride upon the long ranges of stately houses radi- 
ating from Madison Square. It is a very beau- 
tiful city, he says to himself, with satisfaction ; 
and if the population is not so large as that of 
some European cities, it is at least nearly a mill- 
ion of people, who are remarkably comfortable. 

That is certainly a just inference from the 
parts of the city of which we have spoken. But 
if the complacent observer will hear a few facts 
about the parts and people of the city that he 
has not seen in Wall Street, Broadway, or the 
Fifth Avenue, he will walk a little less proudly 
and speak more humbly. 

Of this population, then, 78,000 live in damp, 
dark, dreary cellars, often under water, close 
to the most loathsome sinks, overcrowded, and 
reeking with filth and mortal disease. There is 
never sound health in them, and the constant 
sickness-rate ranges from 75 to 90 per cent. 

Of this population 500,000 live in tenant- 
houses. These buildings are of two classes— 
front and rear. Between them is the well-hole, 
as it is called, in which are the sinks and cess- 
pools, from which the disgusting odor constant- 
ly penetrates every recess of the buildings with 
sickness and death. Every hideous form of 
misery and vice, hunger, murder, lust, and de- 
spair, are found in every corner. There is no- 
thing that makes human nature repulsive or 
human life intolerable that does not abound in 
these tehant-houses. 

It has been estimated by careful investigators 
that 17 in 1000 persons die annually from inev- 
itable causes. This may be taken as the neces- 
sary death-rate under the most favorable condi- 
tions of life. But the City Inspector’s records 
in the city of New York show that for the 11 
years preceding 1860, excepting 1854, the year 
of the cholera, the death-rate was never below 
28 in 1000; the average was 33 in 1000, or 
nearly twice the necessary rate; and twice it 
exceeded 40 in 1000. So if we take the lowest 
rate, that of 28 in 1000, New York annually 
lost by preventable deaths 11 in 1000 of her 
population, or more than 7000 yearly, making 
for the whole period 77,000 preventable deaths. 
Nor need we soothe our consciences with the 
reflection that we are no worse off than other 
great cities; for, while during the ten years from 
1850 to 1860 inclusive, but excluding 1854, the 
average rate of New York was 33 in 1000, that 
of Lopdon was 22, and that of Philadelphia only 
20.. Yet year after yeag the City Inspector of 
New York serenely declares that New York is 
one of the healthiest cities in the world, and 
smug New Yorkers take his word for it ! ~ 

But if we look a little closer we find that the 
terrible death-rate is in the tenant-house region. 
The Seventeenth Ward has the natural rate of 
17 in 1000, but in the Fourth and Sixth wards 
it varies from 36 to 40 in 1000. And upon a 
still closer glance it appears that, while the av- 
erage rate in the Sixth Ward is about 40, the 
mortality of the large tenant-houses is as high 
as 60 or 70 in 1000. 

“*The evidence,” says Dr. Srepnen SmitTH, 
in his remarks before the Joint Committee of 
the Senate and Assembly, from which we take 
these facts, “‘ proves that at least half a million 
of its population [the city of New York] are lit- 
erally submerged in filth, and half-stifled in an 
atmosphere charged with all the elements of 








It is here that the work of reform must be- 
gin. Moral, intellectual, political Progress is 
impossible until a wise sanitary system is se. 
cure. Starving, sick, vicious, despairing men 
who live in noisome dens in which horses would 
die, will neither think, act, vote, nor pray right- 
ly. So long as their physical degradation cons 
tinues so long their souls will be imbruted, 
While half of the population of the city live in 
filth and breathe poison so long the taxes will 
steadily increase, so long the city will continue 
to be undermined with ferocious passions that 
endanger its peace and prosperity, so long the 
politics of the State will be a contest between 
the ignorance and vice of the city and the in. 
telligence and well-being of the country; and 
so long every infamous public crime, whether 
it be slavery, filibustering, riotous resistance to 
the laws, or open rebellion, will find its vigér- 
ous supporters among the squalid and vicious 


| population of this city. Appeals to the pas- 


sions, ignorance, and prejudice of this class are 
the entire political stock in trade of men like 
Fernanpo Woop. Purify the stews of New 
York, and you annihilate such public enemies 
as he. 

The labor of any citizens’ association, ad. 
dressed directly to political reform in this city, 
is lost before it begins. Lay the axe at the 
root. Spend your money to make it penal to 
live underground. Begin by giving every body 
a chance at fresh air. Liverpool in 1847 had 
a cellar population of 20,000, and a special ordi- 
nance, which forbade living below the street, lifted 
the great mass into better houses and reduced the 
mortality of the city. Compel the landlords of 
the tenant-hoffses to keep them in good repair, 
t6 ventilate them thoroughly, to fill them with 
pure water, to purify the sinks, to remove gar- 
bage, and enforce cleanliness among the ten- 


.ants. When once we have given these poor 


people a chance of life they will wish to live 
decently. As their physical condition improves 
all other improvement becomes possible. But 
one thing is certain, so long as filth and disease 
and a death-rate of 60 or 70 in 1000 are the por. 
tion of half of the population, so long corrup- 
tion and imbecility will be our governors. 





DAVIS AND LEE. 


JEFFERSON Davis is evidently no longer the 
chief personage in the rebellion. As President 
and constitutional Commander-in-Chief he has 
the superiority of position, but among rebels 
whose sole hope is the army, the actual Com- 
mander, when beloved and trusted as Lez is, is 
the true master. Doubtless at a word of Lrx’s 
Davis would fall from power unpitied, and Ler 
be saluted absolute Dictator with universal con- 
sent and enthusiasm. 

The reason is plain. JeFrrerson Davis is 
an old politician, and a cold, hard, ambitious 
man. His position has excited envy and an- 
cient dislikes, and with the evident failure of the 
rebellion which he,has conducted, all opposition 
becomes mingled hatred and contempt. No new 
man in his place but must have aroused immense 
hostility, while an old political leader brought 
with him the grudges of a lifetime to add to 
those he daily kindled. Nor is there any thing 
in Davis’s character or manner to relieve, in 
failure, the jealousy, suspicion, and antipathy 
which, even if successful, he could not have es- 
caped. 

The sunshine of success would have gilded 
the defects of Davis. But in the dark hour of 
so prolonged and terrible a struggle as this has 
been—when the earlier lights of victory are go- 
ing out in utter gloom—when the larger part of 
their territory is occupied and paralyzed, and the 
general apathy and despair of the population 
foretell their certain failure—the rebels who still 
hold out naturally cling with entire devotion to 
a soldier who has shared all the personal dangers 
of their enterprise, who had no political ante- 
cedents, who was the object of no old prejudices, 
jealousies, or quarrels whatever, and who seems 
to them at once a great captain, and a mild, un- 
selfish, patriotic gentleman. All the faults of 
detail in administration, all the minor misfor- 
tunes and the general disaster, are mercilessly 
thrown upon the civil and executive head of af- 
fairs; while all that might have been is fondly 
associated with the popular favorite and mili- 
tary hero. That his heart was not at first with 
the rebellion; that he is not a great captain ; 
that he has shown no signal ability, are consid- 
erations of no moment in presence of his ap- 
parent modesty and fidelity. The rebels respect 
themselves in him. While he remains all is 
not lost. The very doubt whether they could 
persuade him to seize supreme power is proba- 
bly to their minds his brightest ornament. 

Indeed, while Davis is to the rebels very 
much what James Seconp was to the Jacobites 
in England, Ler has all the chivalric charm of 
Prince CHaRLEs THE PrerenpER. The roman- 
tic devotion which few royalists could feel to 
the saturnine bigot they could cherish with en- 
thusiasm for the graceful gentleman with no 
past and—alas!*for them—with no future. 
Thus the fiery Toomps, whose guilt in this 
great crime is black, has a thousand political 
jealousies of Davis which he could never have 
of Lez. 
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But if, by any chance, the fate of the rebellion 
should be left to Lex, he would contemplate che 
situation as a soldier and not as a fire-eating 
braggart. Confronted by irresistible combina- 
tions and overpowering force he Would hardly 
chatter about the last ditch, but would surren- 
der to save useless suffering. Even should he 
do otherwise, if the rebel army retreat to the 
mountains, the apathy of the sea-board and in- 
terior population will gradually succumb to the 
necessity ot the case. Men must live: and to 
live they must work. As industry revives un- 
der a new order, those who have accepted fail- 
ure may retain a romantic sympathy with those 
who still contend; but it will be only romance, 
like the feeling and the toasts of comfortable 
London Jacobites to the Pretender skirmishing 
in the Scotch Highlands. The end of the re- 
bellion will be gradual. There will be no day 
when “peace is declared.” The embers will 
long smoulder after the flames are extinguished. 
But even those who welcomed the fire, when 
they have rebuilt their houses and begun to 
plant again, will not wish it to be kindled 


anew. 





TRADE WITH REBELS. 


Tux order of General Grant prohibiting all 
commercial transactions with the rebels is an 
act of the plainest common sense. Nothing 
certainly could well be more absurd for a Gen- 
eral in earnest than to suffer SHERMAN and 
Suerpan to destroy property and resources in 
Virginia and Carolina, while he supplied the 
enemy with money in Louisiana or Georgia. It 
is a subject upon which faithful Union men have 
differed. It has been the opinion of some that 
for every million of dollars the rebels received 
in exchange for cotton, the Union cause gained 
five millions of advantage. But a million to 
the rebels is more valuable than twenty millions 
to us; and even if it were theoretically proba- 
ble that those who received the greenbacks 
would hoard them or invest them beyond the 
control of the rebellion, it was still practically 
true that we could never be sure of such a dis- 
position, and that we know how unsparing the 
rebel scrutiny and impressment is. 

Nor is the necessary demoralization of such a 
course to be overlooked. Surely it was a ludi- 
crous illustration of Yankee enterprise to forbid 
the world to supply rebels against the Govern- 
ment with food and arms, in order that we might 

monopolize the profits of such a trade. Why 
should we be angry that we were not believed 
to be in earnest when we insisted upon trifling ? 
Or why should we expect fidelity or bravery in 
an army before the enemy, when the soldiers 
knew that we had supplied the means to procure 
the arms with which the enemy was to destroy 
them? The most shameful and humiliating 
event in the whole war was the Red River expe- 
dition. Is there any body in the country so 
dull as not to know that it was a trading and 
not a military expedition ? 

General Grant is willing and able to fight 
the enemy, but not to feed him and furnish him 
with arms and ammunition. The expedition 
to Fredericksburg and the seizure and destruc- 
tion of the tobacco was as legitimate a military 
operation as the battle of Chancellorville. But 
in the latter case the rebels won a‘victory; in 
the former we prevented their winning one. 
And General Banxs declares that the misrepre- 
sentations of his career in Louisiana sprang orig- 
inally from traders, whose transactions he would 
not tolerate. The deadly injury that this trade 
has already done, by the aid it has rendered to 
the rebellion, is incalculable, and General Grant 
adds to his claims to national gratitude by 
peremptorily stopping it. 





A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 


On the 11th of March, 1861, the Constitu- 
tion of “the Confederate States of America” 
was adopted at Montgomery. It began by set- 
ting forth the doctrine of State sovereignty as 
the foundation of the Confederacy. ‘‘ We, the 
people of the Roafoderate States, each State act- 
ing in its sovereign and independent character,” 
étce., ete. Here was a deliberate renunciation 
of the principle of national union of which our 
Government is the first example in history. It 
was a recurrence to that modified union, that 
ghost of nationality, that hopeless shift of di- 
vided sovereignty against which our old con- 
federation and the universal experience of man- 
kind protested. But supreme State sovereignty 
the rebel chiefs would have, and they gravely be- 
gan to build their fire upon the back of the 
whale. ‘*That is no island,” cried history ; 
‘*we have tried it, and it is only a fish’s back.” 
‘Pooh !” retorted the gallant gentlemen, “do 
you pretend to teach us who have had CaLHoun 
for our master!” And they made the fire hot- 
terand hotter. Suddenly the whale dived, and 
they are left wallowing. 

They have learned by their own experience 
what they refused to learn from that of the 
world, that fire burns, that when each State acts 
in its sovereign and character there 


independent 
's no nation, and the league is just as strong as 


the weakest State, and no stronger. 

This is the unpleasant but unhesitating ¢on- 
fession made by the Richmond Enguirer, the 
chief rebel paper, just four years after the sol- 





emn proclamation of the absurdity at Mont- -| 
gomery: ‘Has not State sovereigtfty been the | 


weakness of the cause? If, during the life-and- | —_ 


death struggle, with the compress of a common | 
danger to bind and hold together these State:’, 
this principle of State sovereignty was continu- 
ally obtruding itself, delaying and preventing 
the legislation necessary to the common defense, 


impairing that authority intrusted with the gen- 
eral welfare, and impeding the of laws 
necessary and proper to the success cause, 


is it to be supposed that, when peace returns, 
this principle of State sovereignty will permit 
the Confederacy to exist one year ?...... The con- 


of State sovereignty, and to come to the conclu- 
sion that, while in theory it is beautiful and 
true, in fact and practice it is utterly defective.” 

This was exactly what Wasuineton and 
Hamixtoy said eighty years ago, and the Amer- 
ican people, believing them, utterly and forever 
renounced the insane whim of State sovereignty, 
and established National sovereignty. If our fa- 
thers had not been a great deal wiser than their 
recreant children atthe South, this Government 
could never have mastered a rebellion which 
would have conquered any other Government in 
the world. We have proved the inestimable 
value and the triumphant strength of union. 
The rebels have illustrated the weakness and 
folly of federation. State sovereignty is nearly 
as dead as slavery. ’ 





JOHN McLENAN. 


Tue name of Joun McLENaN, who recently died 
at the age of thirty-nine, was familiar to all lovers 
of American humorous and characteristic illustra- 
tion, and especially so to the readers of Harper's 
Weekly, in which many of the most amusing and 
satiric cuts were from his pencil. With great facil- 
ity of fancy and a shrewd eye for comedy, Mr. 
McLenan united a sincere love of his art and a 
generous ambition to excel. Many of his illustra- 
tions in WiLK1e CoLrys’s ‘‘ Woman in White” were 
full of character and spirit, that of Count Fosco, 
especially, accurately reproducing the intention of 
the author. His humor was well shown in “Sam 
Dale” and “ Fisher’s River Sketches,” and it is in the 
multitude of such works that his name will be pleas- 
antly remembered. 





AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


Tue London Review, in a recent notice of ARTE- 
mvs Warp’s book, gravely remarks : ‘‘ At the pres- 
ent time he is lecturing at New York; and WiuL- 
1am CuLLEN Bryant, the poet, writes of him in the 


says so many funny things that the audience some- 
times let a “ goak” [joke] slip by unnoticed, and 
then Arremvs will pause for a moment with a down- 
cast till a sudden guffaw tells him that 
somebody has #een the point.’ This is a mode of 

witticisms which is certainly new to us.” 
We do not know how it be in London, but in 


vertisements, nor articles, nor theat- 
rical and musical and literary and scientific reviews, 
nor all reports of lectures, speeches, and sermons, 
wening Post. We understand 
that many of the faithful readers ot the 7'ribune in 
the rural districts suppose that the caustic criticisms 
upon pictures which occasionally appear in that 
journal are written by Mr. GREELEY. The ground 
of the supposition is that the Tribune is “ Grer- 
LEY’s paper.” But we assure our British and ru- 
ral friends who cherish this idea, that every leading 
journal has a full and ted “ staff” of 
writers, and that Mr. Bryant does not write all the 
‘*Jettets from the people” which appear in the Post, 
nor Mr. Greevey the novels of CHARLES Reape 
and THACKERAY which have been published in the 
Weekly Tribune. 





JULIUS CAESAR. 


Tue London papers are fall of Louis NAPOLEON'S 

“ History of Julius Cesar,” which, from many cir- 
cumstances, will be one of the most notable books 
of the time. The Harpers have bought the early 
sheets, and it is now passing rapidly through the 
press, and will be issued immediately in a handsome 
form. The English notices treat the work as a 
manifesto. It is in fact, as the 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 








WEEKLY. 

They constitute a series ot successful marches, sieges, and 
ing the and of the sol- 

diers Be ees Stes ond Ro eteaiy anh 
skill of unri in the history of na- 
“The of the and the 

operations on phn he —_ 
and ; the masterly opera- 
ee eS in the capture of 
ta, Savannah, military posts in 
that State; the reduction of the in the harbor of Mo- 


bile; the hard-fought battles at Franklin and around Nash- 
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ury Department. 

“*The mobility of the armies has increased. - 
ion, held by some officers of rank in the earlier history of 
the rebellion, that an army could not be maintained except 
within reach of a sovigaiio 


and at last accounts 

Grant's right by way of the White House. 
The rebel Congres#, on the 18th inet., its 

last acts passed the bill empowe Jeff 

seize the gold in the banks for the pu 

This uses up every thing in the State of Virginia, and 

will put into Davis's hands about two millions of gold. 

equivalent to one hundred and fifty millions of rebel cur- 


rency. 
The rebel Congress also Pe the act suspending the 
i nate having reconsidered its 

P by which the bill was defeated. Thus, 

nearly all of Jeff Davis's rements, as set forth in his 

last message, have been complied with. 

order from General Pope Ad 4 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


ONE FOR THE EMPEROR. 
(Quotation from a certain Shakspearian Play, Act 1. Seene 2, 
“ Who is it in the Press ?"—Julius Cassar. 
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A Historica, Pararuet.—Some people t te 
parallel which the Im: author of Life of Juli: 
ying A oS 7 —a my mg | = sub- 
likeness more clearly 

ge. > o “t seen, name 


oenesminnggpees 
ON THE WORD PARLIAMENT. 
“This long word comes only from parler, to speak, 
So see all is parié, and nothing meant; 
00 often the truth of the case." ” , 


A i 
TnoveuT i THe Parx.—What an vati 
minder—to meet your most pressing eudlee édving © 


ee eee 


Eprromizep (by Lovis Narouron).—-“ Cwsar 
and Boney very much alike : specially Boney 
——<—— 
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Warts or Exror—Marriage contracts. 


A Dramanto Qurstion.—Why is a short-hand writer 
like the husband of Imogen ?~-Because he's a-symbolin’ 








up the 
had . What was his surprise when the 
gentleman discovered he wae bidding against his wife! 


Move ror a Pawrrer—A man of color. 
-—-- —— —— —.- . 
Waar RExicion ts A Mure?—He is a Sadducee (sad. 


- oo - 
How To Krep on Goop Terms wita Creprrors.—Pay 








Post-orricr Query.—How many letters would a fellow 
have to put into the post before he may be said to have 
* put in a word f” 








OvrraGcrovs.—An old bachelor being askelt by a pert 
young miss if he could account for the application of the 
term belle to handsome young ladies, promptly replied 
that it was owing to the goodly proportion of brass in their 
composition. 


“ William, what of speech is the word ‘egg ?" 
“It is a Nou aint What is its gender?” Can't 








= make @ man whistle and sing 


intimates whose secure 

them to mention the foibles of friends, re- 
marked one day to Frith that ‘‘ he didn’t shine in conver- 
sation. ‘+ No,” said the prosperous painter, ‘*I'm like 
Addison in that ; I've little ready cash in my pock- 
t, bat I can draw br thonsands."" 


Waar & Maramonr?—A long 





in which 


engagement 
of 
—— Oe ar 8° Mectery—the woman being 





Morro ror Bantine.—Cut it Fat! 


A Rex? IN THE CLoura.—Two dollars per weck for 
lodgings in a top-garret with a sky-lighi. 


Swirt Destevotion.—The rapidity with which fire 
men ** go to blazes |” 











“A Crromatio Conunprum.—What is the color of a 
scream ?—Yell-ho, of course! 
capuiaencangeddliimennaepcnii 
Dear STALKERS.—Those ladies who will come out in the 





An elderly maiden, meeting a newly-married man, who 
had once been her servant, carrying bome a cradle, ex- 


claimed, “* Ah, John, these are the fruits of — 
“No, madam," replied John, “this be only the 





Lay on.—A retired actor, with « fondness for lb 
was asked why he named a favorite hen “ Macduff ?” 
replied that it was because he wanted her to “ lay on.” 








Wheat cane Seaite, gemeee Weta ate bed bun simi 
ing milk? “Robin Adair,” eh? (Robbin' a dairy!!! 





Lieut Ixrawrry Movement.—Agitating a cradle witl, 
phe AL This kind of movement is principally prac 
ticed in the rock-it brigade. 





“Ture Gerriexen mm Lone a boy. 
earn OF THE Roax.""—Baby-boy 
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as lady “dissolved i: 





Wanted for chemical purp 
tears.” 





The climax of human indifference has arrived when :. 
woman does not care how she looks, 





A bird that always faces the storm—The weather-cock. 
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FOURTEENTH AND TWENTIETH CORPS CROSSING THE SAVANNAH AT SISTER'S FERRY. 


SHERMAN’S MARCH THROUGH 
THE CAROLINAS. 


Our readers will remember that at New-Years 
we filled our illustrated pages with sketches by 
Mr. Tueovore R. Dayis, of General SHeRMAN’s 
march through Georgia. Three months have scarce- 
iy passed sin then, and we now fill our sheet with 


- 


another series of sketches by the same artist, illus- 
trating General Suerman’s march through the 
Carolinas, . 
The orders for the march remained the same as 
in the march from Atlanta. As before, Howarp 
had the right wing and Stoceum the left. The army 
consisted of four corps—the Fifteenth, General Lo- 
GAN; Seventeenth, General Buarr; Fourteenth, 








General Davis; Twentieth, General Wiii1aMs: 
these were accompanied by K1LPaTRICK’s division 
of cavalry. 

The right wing, consisting of Biarr’s and Lo- 
GAN's corps, left Savannah for Beaufort January 
16. Four days afterward Siocum, with Wi11- 
1AMs’s and Davis's corps, started up the Savan- 
nab. On the 4th of February Howarp’s column 





HANGING ROCK, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


crossed the Savannah at Sister’s Ferry. This col- 
umn had been delayed by mud and rain and crossed 
the river with great difficulty. The corduroy roads 
next the river were almost afloat from the height 
of the water. In the mean time Howarp had 
passed through M‘Phersonville, which was burned, 
and was moving across tle Salkehatchie in the face 
ofthe enemy. This was effected by troops of Gen- 
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eral Biatr’s command; and the following extract 
from a letter written by Howarp to Biatr the 
next day shows the importance of the movements 
referred to. He safs: 

‘* Your First Division, under Major-General Mower, 
with almost incredible celerity, cleared Whippy Swamp, 
seven burned bridges, and the road filled with felled trees ; 
made a successful to Braxton's Bridge, fore- 
ing the enemy to destroy it, and to defend the causeway ; 
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‘THE TWENTIETH CORPS ENTERING BLACKVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


behind works. Your Fourth Division, under Brevet Ma- 
jor-General Gries A. Surtu, also crossed this wide and 
troublesome swamp, walking in water above the knee, 
skirmished suecessfully with the enemy, and cut off all 
reinforcements from below, which might have hindered 
General Mowzr’s success." 

The movements of the right wing were new very 
rapid ; two positions—Bambury and Midway—were 
gained on the Augusta and Charleston Railroad. 


OLD GOLD MINE NEAR CLIBURNE’S STORE, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


fortified front, ly turned his and 
planted itself firmly on the eastern shore of this indescrib- 
ably ugly Salkehatchie. « All this was done in the face of 
canister, shells, and a sharp, obstinate musketry fire from 





The rebels had not properly improved their best line 
of defense, which was the Salkehatchie. The cav- 
alry had already gained Blackville, on the railroad 
west of Branchville, and was soon followed by the 
Twentieth Corps. Thus, it will be seen, the left 
wing was rapidly coming up into position. Several 
miles of the road west of Branchville were destroy- 
ed. This completely isolated Augusta. 
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THE TWENTIETH CORPS ENTERING CHESTERFIELD, Manou 2, 1865. 











THE FOURTEENTH CORPS CROSSING THE CATAWBA AT ROCKY HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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WINNSBOROUGH, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


By the 14th of February both wings were across 
the North Edisto, Orangeburg had been occupied, 
the rebels flanked out of Branchville, and Suer- 
man’s right wing had made fifteen miles on the 
road to Columbia. On the afternoon of the next 
day the rebel fortifications on the north bank of the 
Congaree, and covering the approach to Columbia, 
were carried by the Fifteenth Corps. Making a 
feint of crossing below on the river, Howarp real- 


ly trossed at Saluda Factory. The factory was 
burned on the 17th. At 8 o’clock, on the morning 
of the 17th, Columbia was surrendered. We give 
on our first page a sketch illustrating General SHER- 
MAN’s entry into this city—the capital of South 
Carolina. The railroads for twenty miles about 
the city were thoroughly destroyed, and the pub- 
lic property burned, On pages 200 and 201 we 
give several sketches of Columbia. The State Capi- 
tol, which is not finished, ha# great architectural 








beauty. Our artist has given a view. «-.” int - 
ing as it appeared at sunset Februa™/S Lo Wau 
spared from the general conflagrasw an 
the night of the 17th, destroyed nearly the 

city. The order of architecture followed is the 
Corinthian. The capitals of the columns are deli- 
cately carved in marble. A great deal of this 
carved work, stored in sheds about the Capitol, was 
burned. 
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No, 1, Lieutenant John Huldman, 129th Illinois, Nov. 13. 
“ 2. | ees — Ohio. Nov. 8. 

, Vv ansbury, 4th Ind. Battery, Nov, 22. 
GK. Exings, 4 NJ me 
“ 5, Lieutenant A. C. 8; 21st Ohio, Oct. 14, 
‘+ 6. James E. Wenrick, 19th Cavalry. 
* %. John Jackson, 4th Ind, Cav., Nov. 21. 


From Columbia SHerman pushed straight north- 
ward, as if moving on Charlotte. Ki earrick was 





ordered to advance on Chesterville, while the Four- 
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UNITED STATES ARSENAL AT FAYETTEVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The great fire destroyed several hundred build- 
ings, and deprived many poor families of their 
homes. SHERMAN tried hard to check the destruc- 
tion, but without avail. On the 19th 20,000 bales 
of cotton were burned. 

Across the river from Columbia is Camp Sorghum, 
where our prisoners were kept. Our artist has num- 
bered the graves, and we give below the names to 
correspond. These men were nearly all murdered 
by the rebels, . 





teenth Corps followed in his rear, destroying the 
railroad on the way. The other three corps joined 
the Fourteenth at Winnsborough. The Fourteenth, 
with Krurarrick, still pushed northward, while 
the other three corps moved more to the eastward, 
toward Cheraw. On the 28d of Februarythe Four- 
teenth Corps began the difficult crossing gf the Ca- 
tawba River at Rocky Hill. It was not till March 
1 that this corps was able to move on to Hanging 
Rock, of which our artist has given a picturesque 
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GENERAL MOWER FIRING THE BLAKELY GUN ACROSS THE PEDEE. 


sketch. Gold Mine, a few miles farther east" 
also affords a characteristic picture. Tho ? i 
eth Corps entered Chesterfield March 2. 

The next day the whole army was across Lynd. 
Creek, with the advance already at Cheraw, on #1 
Great Pedee. As the rebels fled across the river 
Major-General Mower sent after them a few shells 
from # Blakely gun which he had captured, and 
which had been presented to the State of South 
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Carolina by her citizens res:li:g abroad. Twenty- 
five pieces of artillery weve taken at Cheraw, be- 
sides eighteen tons of powder and several thousand 
bales of cotton. On the Lith of March the eotire 
army entered Fayetteville, where communication 
was established with Wii-ningzton by means of the 
Cape Fear River. Duricg the march 85 cannon 
were captured, and 4006 p:‘souers. Over 16,000 
refugees were received; hi:*:\eds of miles of rail. 
road and vast quantities of cctton were destroyed, 
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SOLDIERS’ MONUMENTS: 


Tuer gathered by the quiet homes 
Where white stones overlean 

The portals whence no footstep comes 
‘That once has passed between, 

And raised a monument to keep 
A soldier's memory green. 


‘The grass had not been touched by spade 
Where its slant shadow lay, 

The soldier's resting-place was made 
On red field far away, 

And yet with bowed, uncovered heads 
They kneeled around to pray. 


Thus did they consecrate the place 
To memory of that one. 
One? Why wes there a vacant space 
Left ominous on the stone? - 
turned to each. their asking eyes 
Who dared to look thereon. 


That little town its willing score 
Of patriots had sent, 

And there was room for nineteen more 
Names on the monument. 

They only said, ‘Thy will be done,” 
And went their way content. 


The graver came another day 
And cut a name beneath, 

And on tie stone next morning lay 
Another dewy wreath ; 

And pale forget-me-nots were there 
That sweeten even death. 


So let the soldiers’ monument 
In every grave-yard stand— 

Although their buried forms be blent 
With distant sea or sand— 

To keep their memory for aye 
Within a grateful land. 


THE BURGLARY AT THE MEAD- 
* OWS. 


Tux household at the Meadows—a lonely place, 
every where surrounded with low salt marshes, the 
mansion itself standing on a knoll and approached 
by a causeway of a mile in length, so handsomely 
shaded with elms as to be worthy of the dignified 
appellation of an avenue—the household at the 
Meadows was one night rudely disturbed from its 
slumbers by an alarm of burglary. One of the 
childred, waking from some mince-pie nightmare 
or other, heard a inost singular sound; and creep- 
ing to the bedside of Katy Small, their nurse, a lit- 
tle white phantom before her, pawed her into a ter- 
rified wakefulness, But after her first glance she, 
too, detected the stifled sound, and, seizing the mat- 
ter at once, wrapped a blanket round he: and flew 








_ to the door of her mistress’s sleeping-room, in such 


a shaking fright that she could not command her 
voice, even had she not feared being overheard by 
the thieves. “Oh, ma’am! Oh, Mr. Grey!” was 
what slid through the keyhole, accompanied by a 
flutter of timid taps, till Mr. Grey began to dream 
of a moth battering about the window-pane sudden- 
ly endowed with voice and calling him by name, 
and till at bis hurried, helf-awake uprisal, as she 
made bold to turn the handle of the door; Katy 
turned and fed. Then Mr. Grey also.heard the 
sound, and thrusting himself into part of his clothes, 
stepped out on the soft carpet of the upper hall and 
listened. 

This sound, to which all under the roof were now 
aroused, was a soft, slow, griding, sliding one, as if 
with their delicate anu muffled instruments the bur- 
glars were sawing the bolt of the great lock upon 
the front-door. Now and then some slight scrap- 
ing of the panel took place; now and then there 
was a step upon the low, sunken stone; now and 
then the handle of the lock rung at a faint touch; 
now and then all gave way to something like a sin- 
gular whispering. 

It was well known that much valuable plate was 
:lways in use at the Meadows, for it was a hospita- 
hle place, with a round of guests and dinner-parties 
ond suppers. Just to-night, of all nights in the 
year, there was no one at home but the family; 
and, owing to some whim of the ancient architect 
and owner, the apartments of the housekeeper and 
f a majority of the servants were in a separate 
vuilding. Mr. Grey, however, was a host in him- 
‘elf, and he desired no help, unless he should be- 
come disabled in the combat that seemed 
“n which event either Katy Small or one of the two 

hamber-maids would open the other door for his 
adherents to come to the reseue of his wife and chil- 
siren. But what if the burglars were some of those 
odherents themselves? The thought was like a 
cold chill, Yet—no; the singular whispers, which 
sgemed to be those of some foreign language, dis- 


' pelled such an idea; moreover, their fidelity and 


ttachment to himself, the most indulgent and con- 
siderate of employers, were proverbial. 

Meantime the work was progressing, While he 
sistened they might at any moment burst open and 
ue be found defenseless. Defenseless he certainly 
was at that moment, for, though a master of the 
noble British art, fists would be of small service 
against the mace or mallet of a house-breaker, and 
all his guns were down in the shallow closet on the 
other side of the front-door, so that it would be al- 
most for him to reach them without be- 
ing seen, Finally, however, with one hand upon 
the railing of the balaster, he noiselessly. sli 
down, possessed himself in the dark of his best 
and of sufficient ammunition for a siege, and return- 
ed half-way up the staireasc, where, seating him- 
self, he coolly made his ; de them 
ymewhat slowly, as he could scarcely see his hand 
éeiore him, loading the rifle with a charge of small- 
shet, determined, the moment the door gave way, 
to pepper the villains roundly with a bali for every 
bone in thejr bodies, 
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she was; but as the case stood, such conduct on her 
part might result in her being the only injured one 
herself of all the parties ecncerned, and add to the 
general disturbance disastrously. So she left the 
chamber-maid to her swooning, and stcod at the 
head of the stairs a white shadow herself, urging 
her husband, another shadow, to descend and en- 
gage the villains, even forgetting caution and rais- 
ing her voice above the slow and interrupted grind- 
ing and grating on the panel as she spurred him on. 

But when Mr. Grey had crossed the hall to the 
gun-closet he had given his attention to the door, 
you may be sure, in passing. And there, dimly to 
be detected in the darkness of the soft, hazy, sum- 
mer night, he was perfectly sure that he saw through 
the plate-glass sidelight the darker outline of a pair 
of legs, the legs of the man who stood there at work 
so quietly, so skillfully, upon the lock; then he 
heard steps upon the turf and at the other side- 
light saw again the same. If, then, he could thus 
see two of the plunderers, there could scarcely be 
less than half a dozen of them in all, and for one 
man to go down and meet a whole band of such des- 
perate creatures was mere bravado. Moreover, by 
remaining where he was he had the clear advant- 
age of a garrison, and as they secured entrance 
could pop them over, one after another, like so many 
plump partridges. 

There was never any loud outside stir, by day or 
night, to be heard at the Meadows; there was no- 
thing but the flap of an eagle’s wings, the swath of 
the mowers’ scythes, the warble of the bobolink, in 
the morning, the scream of a night-hawk, the hum 


around them, and leave the silence more 
Mr. Grey had never been so sensible of this as now, 
while sitting on the stair; no other noise in all the 





difficulty Mrs, Grey, trying hard to curb her bat- 
tailous spirit, waited with match and wick behind 


him, ready at the appointed moment to blaze away- 


on her part. The enjoyment which Mrs. Grey an- 
ticipated from the fierce scratch she was to give 
with that lucifer-match on the unoffending wood- 
work, much more than equaled all that her hus- 
band looked forward to from his trusty rifle. To a 
person of Mr. Grey’s temperament, once being fully 
awaken: m sleep, there would have been some- 
thing delicious in watching this slow, soundless lapse 
of a summer night ; but the circumstances of dan- 
ger and desolation, the suspense, the peradventure, 
gradually made the delay intolerable. And through 
it all the time there continued that slow, low, cau- 


could con 4 
“ Well ” said Mrs. , her patience worn 
out, “there is no use in’ my sitting here with a 
match and a last, though it 
was the name of the she was intended 
for a sly hit at her be doughty 
knights of the latch-key will effect an entrance at 
this rate by the time we hear the ring 
care- - 


fallen half asléep between Katy and the 
chamber-maids. a 

at was more than could bear, 
eaten oe deme : 
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tantly. alters human nature, 
I confess. oe en ee 
womankind are all as faithful as—it is in their power 





THE VAMPIRE’S WHIST. 


I HAvE always been considered a safe player, and 
have generally managed to economize my club-ex- 
penses at the whist-table. I never played high, 
nor was my game dashing; moderate stakes and 
prudent play carried me unscathed through many a 
combat. The chief secret of my success was that I 
never lost my head. I knew my cards with the 
first arrangement, and never needed look on them 
again. My eyes were on the table; I never had to 
ask who played this or that card; never one second 
vacillated in the plan of my campaign. If you can 
read my character from this accoun: of my play, I 
may proceed to tell my story without further pre- 
face. 


I was going to spend a winter in Florence. I had 
good introductions and good letters of credit; I was 
told I should find plenty of whist and players wor- 
thy of my steel. The night before I left London— 
the last game I played with my old friend and part- 
ner, Jack Maclennan—as I rose from the table Jack 
took me aside, and said, ‘‘ Don’t mention my name 
to Tremlett, if you meet him.” ; 

+ **Tremlett?” I asked. 
‘* Have you never heard of Tremlett? You will 


passport d risé, 
eet joe Solly. I scarcely stopped in 


in October is often bitterly cold. At I was 
advised not to go by sea, for the weather was very 
unsettled ; and when I got to Genoa, and saw the 
vessels inside the pier rocking and swaying on the 

swell, and heard the wind howling over the 
bay, I was glad I had profited by the advice. I had 


is" ‘at Pisa I resolved to stop 

m | night, took ap imy"quarters in the hotel, where I 

z | was by my ~passenger, and devoted the 
afternoon to the cathedral. 


It was late in the day when I strolled away from 
the quiet group of medieval buildings, and lost my- 
self in the less-fréyuented parts of the town. The 
dead stillness that reigned every where was favorable 
to my musings, and rested my mind after the bustle 
of travel, and after the years of busy London life to 
“which I had grown so habituated. As the day fell 
I wandered fnto an out-of-the-way café, to rest my- 
self and observe the people. 

Only one other group occupied the café. It con- 
sisted of six or eight decently-dressed, and yet not 

men clustered round a short stout 
gentleman with bushy ers and a hard face, 
who was relating his tures. His face was 
strange to me, but something in his voice struck 
me as familiar tomy dreams. Those harsh, jarring 
tones, where and when had I heard them? Per- 
haps I looked at the man tod closely, for he shifted 
uneasily and watched me out of the corners of his 
eyes, dropped his voice, wandered in his narrative, 
and at last came to a pause. The attention of his 
comrades was turned to me by this strangeness of 
his conduct; they all regarded me askance, and to 
lull their suspicions I took out a letter I had found 


up to me and asked the reason of my him. 
He spoke in Italian, and though I was not suffi- 
ciently versed in that language to follow his rapid 
dpealtlieg eit lds Senda, Yess tu testa iee te 







with from Genoa,” he replied ; 
into retired eigh| into an 
cat; you 















for your satisfaction.” ‘ io 
“Tread English,” he said, and snatched the letter 
from me, just glanced at the signature, and threw 
ae ene rem, “Noga 9 Bor ends 
Spy - ad en ie led ee ee 





Twilight was growing deeper all the while, but 
we went 


out 
field. Two of the group alone were with us - 
placed us at a short the paces, 


; measured 
i put the pistolsin our hands, We fired at the 
twhistled within an inch of my ear: 
) ‘to his cheek, and the two sec. 
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through 
gate, asked my way to the hotel as calmly as though 
I was not stunned into quictness, and sat down at 


priests and the murmur of a curious crowd ; through 
the street swept past an array of white robes bear- 
ing torches, surrounding a body, and anxious eager 
faces behind, whispering mystery. 

** Who is it?” asked a by-stander. 

“The man whose body was found outside the 


“Shot, you say? How long had he been dead?” 
“They don’t know ; but he was killed on the spot.” 
My letters of introduction procured me instant 
admission to the club when I got to Florence. 


rubbers with those that were left, but I met only 
one fair player, an ancient Florentine Englishman, 
named Austin. He told me about Tremlett, with 
whom he had often sat till six in the morning at 
the whist-table, and he promised to introduce me 
and get up a game as soon as the renowned player 
came back from shooting. 

One afternoon, when I came into the club from a 
stroll in the sun along the Arno, there seemed to be 
more stir than usual, a fresh importation of life. 
An Englishman just returned from the Maremma 
was retailing his successful season to a knot of ac- 
quaintances. As I sat at one of the tables listen- 
ing, Austin came up and told me this was Trem- 
lett. I had thought so from his looks. He had a 
fine face with strong lines, and a good development 
of forehead, though hardly ntellectual. The calcu- 


ey ager of memory, the study of the game 
in of the other players, had given that 
thoughtful appearance; something indescriballe 
told me the exertion was not purely mental. His 
whiskers were probably dyed, to add youth to his 


be had been turned out of the clubs of Paris, that 
his name was heard with shudders by parents and 
guardians who had thoughtless young men to care 
for? Yet, if it were so, where was my danger? 
He might beat me at whist; but he would only 
teach me to play better. I neither feared being 
enticed into too high play, nor meeting him on 
other fields of rivalry, My heart almost beat at 

of a good fight with the cards; I felt 


and wishes to encounter you.” 

‘*T shall be only too happy,” answered Tremlett ; 
and on being introduced he proposed an immediat 
game—“‘ if you don’t object to dummy ; I fear ge 
should hardly find a fourth at present.” 

We sat down. The’first few games passed ot¢t 
easily ; Tremlett talking very gayly and pleasantly 

“either of the prospects of amusement afforded by the 

coming winter, or of things thirty and twenty-five 
years old in England. The last fifteen years was 
his boundary, he never breathed a whisper of that 
time. 

We were about equally matched ; if he had any 
strength in reserve he showed it. He played 
a first-rate game, but myself tolerably secure. 
He began with dummy against Austin and myself; 
but the real fight throughout was between him and 
me; Austin played cautiously and without speak- 
ing, for he was infericr. 1 took dummy next and 
won. When it came to Austin’s turn, he would 
have gladly excused himself, as not being equal to 
a fight against two such brilliant players. Trem- 
lett begged him to continue, ‘for he wished to try 
my game asa parjner. But Austin hesitated. Just 
then a celebrated theoretical whist-player, who nev- 
er played himself, but so often stood behind and 
watched that he had a perfect theory of the game, 
entered the room, and he consented to help Austin 


cards quickly, and waited for Tremlett to lead. As 
he delayed I looked up at him, and it then strack 
me that I had seen his face before. His dyed whisk- 


- one which no partner but which would 
oe if shown on the table. The thought 
when Tremlett, who 









had Be oe | the part 
? of is face . withdrew it. i d he very 
‘identical car one game. 

Seu o5 and then I noticed en 
alteration His hand had slightly brushed 
off his whiskers from their usual curl, and just under 
his eye I saw a scar across the cheek-bone. 
How well he 
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LAST WORDS. 


Axp have they told you all? Ah yes, I see 
‘At last you know it—know that I must die. 
Don’t tremble so; but come and sit by me, 
And hold my hand, and be as calm as I. 
Bend nearer, for my voice is faint and low; 
And I would tell you something ere I go.. 





I’ve known a long time now that in that heart, 
Whose every beat was music to my ear, . 

I’ve held the second place. Nay, do not start ; 

I would but tell you—not reproach you, dear. 

You loved her first; and though with all your will 
You strove to conquer it, you love her still. 


"Twas hard to bear—-to know that she whose whim 
Had blighted all the sunshine of your life, 
Could make your cheek fiush and your eye grow dim 
E’en with a word: ~ could not, though your wife. 
I struggled hard to win your love; but no! 

I could not win it; yet I loved you so. 


The hope that lighted up my path so long 

Has flickered and died out. I could not live 
Withont your love; but you did me no wreng— 
I could not gain what you had not to give. 
Nay, weep not! I am happy now I see 

You'll love my mem’ry better far than me. 


The strife has been so long, the way so drear, 
I feared my patience and my trust in God 
Would fail; but now I see the end so near, 
'Tis easier far to bow beneath the rod. 

The night is nearly o'er; the morn is nigh: 
Thank God for taking me! Dear love, good-by! 





THE BROUGHTONS. 


Sue might be a little too young for him, per- 
haps; but if she was, that was the only fault be- 
tween them; and that was a fault which—as the 
mother said, putting back her flaxen ringlets with 
a coquettish air—would mend itself every day, as 
her own dear husband used to say. Gentlemen 
over thirty did not in general complain of the over- 
youthfulness of their wives; she always found that 
went—what was that celebrated expression of the 
mathematicians, her poor dear husband was so fond 
of using ?—by inverse ratio, or something like that. 

‘* Looks liker for the mother than the darter,” 
muttered the pew-opener, pretending to be looking 
at the prayer-book, and not at the bride. 

And so he did. For the mother was one of those 
fair, ringleted, brisk, little women who are only in 
middle age at sixty, and who positively refuse to be 
old at eighty ; trim, well-dressed, coquettish ; with 
very white teeth and very blue eyes, a little closed 
at the corners, as if the edges had been badly cut 
and bungled in the hemming—eyes that‘were af- 
flicted with an occasional squint, and more apt to 
look at things out of those badly-cut corners than 
straight in the face—but as blue as two turquoise 
beads and as sharp as a bird’s; a lively little wo- 
man, who never got tired, and was never stupid or 
sleepy, but always full of resources and clever shifts, 
and who could by no means be put out of counte- 
nance nor mate to lose her self-possession ; a pleas- 
ant-mannered little woman, full of smiles and en- 
dearing epithets, and very cordial pressure of her 
somewhat sinewy hand; a wise and crafty little wo- 
man, who wore silken surcoats over her inner coat 
of mail, and tinged the tips of her fingers so skill- 
fully you never saw she had iron claws at the end 
of them hooked like a vulture’s beak. 

No two people could be more unlke than the mo- 
ther aud daughter. Laura Broughton was one of 
those girls who look fullofa really ormidable amount 
of character. She was tall, and what people call 
well developed ; indeed, her figure was the figure of 
a woman of five-and-twenty rather than of a girl 
scarcely seventeen. Her hair was of the darkest 
shade possible next to black, just lifted out of abso- 
luce Llackness by the shy scattering of brown-gold 
threads through it, and the quite full gold of the 
ends and downy undergrowth. To look at her casu- 
ally you would say she was full of strength; but 
when you came to examine her closely you would 
see that what you mistook for solid masonry was 
mere painted scaffolding, and that the marble statue 
in the niche was nothing but a bit of highly-colored 
wax, which any one with ten working fingers could 
mould to‘their will. Those straight black brows 
of hers that looked so harsh and were so soft and 
silken, were indicative of neither will nor decision, 
nor even of keen perceptions ; those dark eyes with 
the dash of red through the brown, and ever a soft 
suffusion over them like embryonic tears not per- 
fected, shone only with timidity and pity—there was 
no fire in them for all their size and radiance; the 
red lips, a little swollen, were like twin roses, full 
and loose and richly redolent of youth and love, but 
without the harder core of the rose; in a word, she 
was nothing but a great, soft. beautiful child mas- 
querading as a woman, full of tenderness and love 
and sweet obedience and self-sacrifice, but with a 
will and individuality as yet only in the germ. Her 
mother was not quite the kind of person to. allow 
even a strong nature to develop side by side with 

herself; what boundless power of compression, then, 
had not those curved iron fingers of hers had in the 
manipulation of such a plastic creature as this! 

Of Gordon Johnstone a few words will be enough. 
A tall, handsome, military-looking man; exact to 
the extreme of precision; grave to almost gloom, 
but tender as none but the strong can dare to be; 
with an iron will in the centre of him surrounded by 
wide outworks of lofty kindness and secure toler- 
ance; scrupulous in money matters and rigidly 
truthful. A strong, self-centred man, able to walk 
alone without the recognized social supports, he was 
yet proud, as such men are, of the merits and posses- 
sions of his wife; proud of her as she stood there 
carved out of the purest marble, and silently defy- 
ing the world to find 2 flaw any where. This was 
the group, then, that set out on the great highway 
of life together, without a cloud in the sky as yet. 

‘A person wants to speak to you, ma’am.” 

‘© Wao is it, Annie ?” said Mrs. Broughton. 


“T don’t know, ma’am, I’m sure; he’s not been 
here before, and he asked for you.” , 

“Go and see what he wants, then; and if he’s a 
gentleman, show him up,’ said the little woman, 
briskly. 

‘But Gordon is not at home, mamma,” inter- 

Laura, in her soft, low, deprecating voice. ; 

‘‘ Well, and what then? Surely the man won't 
eat us up alive, child!” laughed her mother. 

“But if he wants money or any thing?” again 
urged Laura, fear ever uppermost with her as ex- 
pectation with her mother. 

“Leave that to me,” replied Mrs. Broughton, 


| arranging her curls becomingly over the bow of 


bright blue ribbon, worn at the side like a matron- 
ly kind of snood. - _ 

“The very person I want to leave it to,” said a 
thick oily voice, and a swarthy man, almost like a 
man of color he was so dark, shabby, and vulgar, 
but yet not one of the “lower classes,” as they are 
called, pushed the servant aside and entered the 


room. 

Mrs. Broughton gave one little cry—only one; 
and fora moment became green, not white. ‘‘Sam!” 
she then said, in a low voice. ‘‘ You villain!” 

‘Well! that’s an affectionate greeting, at all 
events!” . 

‘* What would you have better? What business 
have you here at all?” . 
‘¢That I call cool! Ishould think more business 
than any one else.” And Sam's dark face grew 
darker with the sullen look that came into it. 

“ But so suddenly—so- unexpectedly !” said Mrs. 
Broughton, changing her tack with masterly facili- 
ty, and falling into the old cheery manner quite nat- 
urally—but squinting. 

‘‘Which should have made the pleasure of my 
visit all the greater,” sneered the man, “if you had 
been a duti—” 

‘Tf I had been an affectionate sister !” laughed 
Mrs. Broughton, shrilly. ‘‘ Well! and so it should, 
I confess.” 

Sam looked at her for a moment and whistled. 

‘‘Oh! that is the game, is it?” he said, and plant- 
ed his legs wide apart. Then he turned to Laura. 
‘* And who have we here? My niece?” he asked. 

‘Yes, your niece, Sam, your poor brother’s child 
and my sweet daughter,” said Mrs. Broughton, with 
what was meant to be a tender touch upon her 
daughter’s sleek head. 

“ Ah, well, she’s a credit to him,” said Sam, ex- 
amining her much as if she had been a horse or a 
dog. ‘*Come here anJ kiss me, my dear.” 

“Go and kiss your uncle, my precious Laura,” 
repeated Mrs. Broughton, in a caressing tone. 

Laura hesitated. 

‘Do as you are bid, child,” said her mother in a 
low voice, harshly. 

And Laura went. . 

‘Well, did I do you a great deal of harm, my 
dear?” said the man, after he had kissed her, hold- 
ing her still in his arms and looking at her with a 
strange expression. 

‘*No,” blushed Laura, and stammered and tried 
to free herself from him. 

‘* But you didn’t like it, eh?” and the vindictive 
expression that seemed the only one really natural 
to him came into his face for the second time in this 
short interview. 

Laura was silent; her mother gave her a sharp, 
sidelong look, and her uncle frowned heavily ; and 
the young wife felt instinctively that a web was 
weaving round her, of which she could foresee 
neither the outlet nor the extent. 

“Of course you know what I have come for, 
Louisa ?” then said Sam, turning to Mrs. Brough- 
ton, and running his fingers through his short, 
curled, crisp hair. 

She tossed her head and made her flaxen ringlets 
dance. “The old story, I suppose!” But though 
she tried to speak with jaunty unconcern the intense 
shrillness of her voice a little betrayed her, and her 
squint became painful to witness. 

“ Exactly so,” said Sam. 

Mrs. Broughton glanced at her daughter out of 
the corner of her eye. “J have no money,” she 
then said, emphatically. 

‘*No?” Sam looked incredulous and insolent. 
“Yet you are living with a fine house and a fine 
appearance—all sham, eh?” 

“Tt is not mine,” said Mrs. Broughton. “I 
am as poor as I ever was, and poorer. If you 
want any thing you must ask Laura there.” 

“Fact? Seems strange, too! -I should have 
thought that my pretty niece would-have taken 
better care of her mother than that.” 

“Tt is not mine, it is my husband's,” said Laura, 
scarlet to her very neck. 

“T always thought that was much the same 
thing,” observed Sam. 

‘Tt ought to be,” returned Mrs. Broughton, with 
the air of a clencher. 

‘But it is not,” said Laura, a little faintly; 
‘and, considering that I have nothing of my own, 
ought not to be so in our case.” 

‘‘Oh! Gordon is very generous, that I will say 
for him,” said Mrs, Broughton, twisting her brace- 
let; “‘and doesn’t make much fuss with the bills.” 

‘*He always looks at them and checks my mon- 
ey,” Laura answered. Then, with a burst—‘‘ And 
I could not give any a ithout his permission.” 

Sam and Mrs. Broughton looked at each other. 

‘Oh yes you could, dear!” said her mother, gen- 
tly. ‘‘Nothing more easy. Now, Laura, love,” 
she went on, coaxingly, ‘‘the truth is, you must 
help your uncle out of a little difficulty. He wants 

money, and you must supply him with what you 
— — much will do, Sam? a few dollars? 

fes,a few. I know that Gordon gave 

only yesterday. Toltee bea on med kind gi 

and save your poor uncle from a very painful posi- 

tion. Your own dear papa’s brother, Laura—think 
of that!” 

‘*T would give all I had of my own,” said 
“ but I can not give away what is Gordon’s.” 

‘‘Nonsense! you can make it up again—I will 
give it you again, if that is all. Laura, you must. 
It is not often that I beg of my own child, but I do 





beg of you now! Will you not do your own poor 





mother a favor, Lalla? Your mother who has.al- 
ways loved you so fondly! Will you not—for her 
sake, mind—help your dear father’s brother from 
starvation?” 

‘«‘T would jf it were my own,” again said Laura, 
troubled. “ But would it be honorable?” 

‘‘Am I no judge of right and wrong, my dear?” 
said Mrs. Broughton, with touching humility of 
voice. “If I see no harm in it need you? AmI 
to be taught truth and honor by my own child, 
Lal ?” 

“Yes, mamma, I know—I didn’t mean that—” 

Laura. 


“Oh yes you did, dear!’ and the mother wiped 
her very blue eyes and made the eyelids red. “ And 
you have been very much altered to me since you 
married; and I’m sure I love you still the same, 
and would be all to you a mother could be!” 

‘““Oh, mamma! don’t say that!” Laura threw 
her arms round her neck and sobbed. 

“T should be Sorry to be the cause of any trouble 
here,” then said Sam, @ming forward: ‘‘so let me 
go. I have only one resource,” with a desperate 
cast of his hard black’eyes upward, and a clenching 
of his hairy hand against his breast, and a setting 
of his teeth, and the hard sucking in of the breath 
through them—‘ only one: the poison or the knife! 
What matters?” more softly. ‘* Who will miss me? 
a good-for-nothing vagabond like me—let him go!” 

Mrs. Broughton gave a faint kind of howl and 
squinted out of the corners of her eyes. Laura 
sobbed piteously. ‘I will tell Gordon all, and I 
am sure he will not mind,” she then said, and drew 
out her purse—her new brown Russia leather purse, 
which Gordon had given her specially for the house- 
keeping funds—and gave him ten dollars. 

“God bless you, sweet child!” said the mother, 
kissing her. 

“God bless you, my angel !” said the uncle, kiss- 
ing her too; and Laura’s tender heart glowed, and 
her soft brown eyes rained over with love and hap- 


piness. 

In the midst of which came Gordon’s well-known 
military knock at the door, and sobered Sam and his 
sister like a jug of cold water dashed into their faces, 

““Go away! go away, you wretch!” said Mrs. 
Broughton, with sudden savageness, shuffling him 
out of the room. “I will murder you if ever you 
play me this trick again,” she whispered, as she 
pushed him through the doorway. 

‘*Who was that?” asked Gordon, striding into 
the room with his usual long commanding step 
slightly quickened. 

‘Oh, it was my—” began Laura. 

‘*The laundress man,” interposed Mrs. Brough- 
ton, briskly. ‘‘Fancy a man-washerwoman, how 
absurd !—who came’ here with a pitiful tale of dis- 
tress, and your good wife here lent him five dollars. 
She’s a tencer-hearted little thing, Gordon, and you 
will have to take care of that in her; but I felt sure 
you would not be angry; so I did not check her 
this time. He is not angry with you, dear; I said 
he would not be! and then, you know, it is only 
lent, and will be made up by degrees in the washing, 
so no harm is done, is there? You dear old fel- 
low!” and Mrs. Broughton kissed her tall son-in- 
law’s chin, which was all she could reach up to. 
“T quite love you myself, I declare I do!” 

‘Oh, mamma! mamma! what have you done?” 
cried poor Laura, when Gordon left the room. She 
was almost awe-struck at what she had heard, for 
her mother had never dropped the mask to her 
fore. ° 

‘*What else was there to do, simpleton? Tell 
that proud husband of yours that you have a vaga- 
bond uncle whose mere acquaintanceship would 
disgrace him, let alone any nearer tie!” said Mrs. 
Broughton, with strange savageness of manner, 
the velvet withdrawn and the claws out. 

‘* But why did you never téll me about this uncle 
before, mamma ?—and why did you not tell Gor- 
don the truth before he married me ?’’ cried Laura, 
with growing energy. 

‘* Because, my dear, I have ears of only the ordi- 
nary length, and I am not quite so absurd as you 
seem to think me,” answered Mrs. Broughton, quite 
her old charming self ag@in. She never kept her 
passion for long ; it did not pay, she used to say, 
and self-control was not difficult te her. ‘It was 
too good a chance to throw away on a Quixotic 
sentiment of that kind!” : 

“If I had only known it!” exclaimed the girl, 
bursting into tears. 

‘Ah yes, if you had; but then, you see, you 
didn’t, Lal, and I never meant you should; and, 
what is more, you never would, if your good-for- 
nothing uncle had not so wickedly tracked me 

n.” 

‘*T will tell Gordon all honestly this very night, 
and then he can do as he likes about living with me 
any longer,” said Laura, with fresh wee “Tt 
is only right that he should know.” 

“ And if you do, young lady,” said Mrs. Brough- 
ton, clutching her arm with all the force of her 
small bony hand, ‘‘I will not kill you, but I will 
kill myself. Mind that, Laura! and you know I 
never make vague threats, or say what I don’t 
mean. And not only that, but Gordon will hate 
you, and very likely divorce you, and then you will 
go about the world without a home or a character, 
and with a ruined husband and a murdered mother 
on your conscience.” 

And poor, simple Laura believed her, and did 
not tell her husband. 

When the week’s accounts came to be over- 
looted, for Gordon chose to see into all this kind 
of thing for himself, wishing to train his 
wife into exactness and cafe, there was the deficit 
of ten dollars staring him in the face. Laura had 
been too honest to write down five as ‘‘ Loan to the 
laundress man,” according to her mother’s sugges- 
tion. If, overborne by fear, she had consented pas- 
sively to this deception in chiefest part for her 
mother’s sake, she could not bring herself to do so 
actively. Her partnership with sin should at least 
be only negative, she said to herself; as if sin can 
ever be merely negative ! 

“Ah, what is this?” said Gordon, reckoning ; 
‘where's the ten dollars, Lalla?” . 





“‘T don’t know, Gordon,” stammered Laura, 
‘Five dollars, remember, for the washer -wo. 
man's Pon Pascoe in Mrs. Broughton from the 
‘a, where she was making a scarlet i 
for her son-in-law. smoking-cap 


“Oh yes? well! then that leaves five. Now 
little one, the five ?” ; 
Laura trembled, but did not speak; she only 


fumbled in her pockets, and dived into her purse, 

looking into the little divisions for postage stamps 

and receipt stamps, and all manner of queer cor- 

ners, with a kind of instinctive hypocrisy, poor lit- 
tle soul! more to gain time than any thing else. 

“Why, you naughty child, do you mean to say 
you have actually been losing a whole five-dollar 
bill?” said Mrs. Broughton, getting up from the 
oofe a coming to them. 

w nothing about it,” cried 
burst into tears. . ae 

‘* Goose !” said her mother, and slapped her hand 
as if in play, but taking care to slap it pretty hard 
when she was about it. 

Gordon looked at his young wife with a long 
steady look. ‘‘Put the books away, Laura,” he 
then said, a little gloomily, and sighed, and sat all 
the evening after with his chin in his hand, looking 
into the fire and wea’ unpleasant fancies from 
the flames, 

A cloud had come over Laura. Her husband 
could not define either its shape or its origin, he 
was only conscious of its existence. Instead of 
being the loving, tender-hearted creature of former 
days, she had become gloomy and almost morose, 
with a sullen manner, half angry, half terrified, 
toward her mother, and a shrinking withdrawal 
from himself, inexpressibly painful to witness. She 
would sit for hours doing nothing ; neither working 
nor reading ; simply staring out of the window in a 
vague abstraction, or looking into the fire, with the 
tears dropping silently from her eyes. She only 
spoke when she was spoken to, and then she started 
as if awakened out of a sleep, and as often as not 
answered wide of the mark as if her wits were wool- 
gathering, as her mother said they were. She re- 
fused to keep house, too, any longer, alleging her 
inability to make her accounts come right, and re- 
fusing Gordon’s offers to help her through; and as 
her mother was always at hand, and was a first-rate 
manager, Gordon turned over the military chest 
and the commissariat to her, until such time as 
Laura should return to her right mind, which he 
firmly believed she had lost. He did not gain much 
by the change. For he found that Mrs. Broughton’s 
clearly kept and cleanly written columns always 
added up to rather more than Laura’s girlish sprawls 
and blotches had done; and that the housekeeping 
had risen with a bound on an average ten dollars a 
week. And yet with no better or richer mode of 
living as the®visible cause. But what could be 
done? ‘Fish varies from day to day, and it was 
very unfortunate indeed that we, Laura and-I, chose 
the dear day when you say it was so cheap down in 
Catherine Street the day before, or afte, I forget 
which now. And as for brooms and brushes, no, 
@lear boy, they don't burn them for fire-wood—you 
ate so funny, Gordon! or boil the bristles into soup ; 
they are a little extravagant in them, I confess, but 
then, you see, what a beautiful house you have in 
consequence, and how delightfully clean! How- 
ever, there are the items set down correctly, one by 
one, and if you can point out to me where we can 

save, I am sure we will; won’t we, Laura loyg?” 

But Gordon couldn't point out the ae of- 
fending items; and if he did, those were the very 
things, you dear stupid old thing, that were abso- 
lutely indispensable— might as well do without 
bread or boots! or that were singularly cheap, or 
singularly small in quantity—just the very thing 
of all not to be interfered with, and that couldn’t be 
cut down, or lessened, or altered in anygyay. So 
Gordon gave up contesting the point ;_and not being” 
suspicious, however rigid, accepted the rise in his 
household expenses as ‘righteous and* inevitable, 
however mysterious, 

He cared more about Laura’s strange state of 
mind and uncomfortable behavior; but here, too, 
Mrs. Broughton came to his aid as his better angel, 
and smiled meaningly, and danced her curls, and 
twinkled her two turquoise beads, and said: ‘* Don’t 
notice her, my dear boy, she’ll be better presently ; 
and worse, poor little soul!” which made Gordon so 
gravely tender to her for days after, so considerate 
and gentle, that Laura’s heart nearly broke ; though 
her manner was colder and more constrained than 
ever, and her shrinking from him more appar- 
ent. ‘When will all this end?” she cried, half 
aloud, as she flung herself on her knees by her bed- 
side, in a passion of despair and unavailing remorse. 
‘* When shall I escape from this, and be no longer a 
thief in my husband’s house—no longer living a life 
of robbery and deception? Oh, if I could only die! 
if God would only let me die!” But young things 
live long, and Laura’s initiation into the solemn ter- 
ror of sin, however much it agonized her, blanched 
no shining hair and traced no lines upon her smooth 
rich face. It saddened her soul but did not corrode 
her body; and well for her, though she in her girl- 
ish impatience thought it ill, that she had time left 
her, and grace and opportunity for reparation. 

It was a terrible night—one of the most terrible 
of its kind—with almost a human passion in its 
fury, and more than human despair. ‘the wind 
raved and howled through the streets, and through 
the houses too, where no amount of drapery could 
keep it from stealing into the room like the ghostly 
wolf broken loose from the northern hell ; the rain 
beat agaifist the window-panes, and tore down on 
the pavement which it lashed and like a 
liquid whip, making the gaslight reflections all 
dance and quiver and spout up in jets of light, as it 
plowed the wet already lying; and, mingled with 
the rain, was a cold and ghastly sleet and the sting- 
ing blows of hail, all knotted and twined together 
in a triple cord of winter wrath. 

“‘What a night for Gordon!” said the mother, 
glancing at her daughter out of the corners of her 
eyes. Laura shivered for sympathy, but did not an- 
swer. “And what a night for all poor houseless 





wretches!” continued Mrs. Broughton, a little con- 
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fusedly as to her tabulation. ** What a night, in- 
deed! not fit to turn a dog into !” ‘ 

“No,” said Laura, by way of saying something. 
And then there was silence again, as there always 
was now between the mother and daughter. And 
the wind howled more fiercely than before, and the 
rain beat more heavily against the windows, and 
the cruel bitterness of the evening deepened, till it 
seemed almost like the face of God withdrawn from 
the world. 

‘A knock came to the door. It was not Gordon's 
knock, but a louder and clumsier knock, quite as 
imperative but not so refined ; for even door-knock- 
ers can be made expressive of states, and give utter- 
ance to insolence, or anger, or eagerness, or timidity, 
as eloquently as words. Lauraand her mother both 
knew too well whose knock it was: the one turned 
scarlet and trembled, the other a light shade of 
green and frowned, but there was no sign of a com- 
ing contest in either; only of fear and anger in the 
one, and of craft and anger in the other. 

“Mr. Roderick,” said Annie, opening the door 
sullenly. ‘Roderick, indeed!” she repeated, when 
she went down stairs to cook; ‘‘ and I wonder who’s 
‘Roderick,’ and as like to our young missis as pork’s 
like to pig. I have eyes, I have !” which, indeed, 
Miss Annie, every one has not. 

It was a strange contrast to that luxuriously fur- 
nished roomy with its two brightly-dressed, elegant- 
ly-appointed ladies, such a visitor as now stood in 
the blaze of the fire and under the shine of the gas. 
Haggard, dirty, wet to the skin, insolent with the 
insolence of a social and moral ruin that can never 
be built up again, the hunted look of a wild animal 
in his bloodshot eyes, and the desperation of a crim- 
inal prepared for the worst, yet prepared also to 
fight to the last, in his close-pressed mouth—he 
looked what he was, emphatically a dangerous man 
throwing for his last stake. 

‘“‘T have come here again, Louisa, you see,” he 
said, abruptly, ‘in spite of your warning.” 

“Yes, I see,” returned Mrs. Broughton, quietly ; 
‘and a pretty pleasant night you have chosen.” 

‘<Tt suits me,” he said, with a little laugh. 

‘Does it? I can imagine it,” said Mrs. Brough- 
ton, in the same quiet, well-behaved way. 

‘‘Have you nothing to say to your uncle, Laura ?” 
then said the man, speaking harshly, and scowling 
at Laura. 

“Nothing in the way of welcome,” burst out 
Laura, not in her usual manner of shy timidity, but 
with a passion—a breaking down of accustomed re- 
straint—that showed more than any thing else could 
have done what a terrible effect her late experi- 
ence was working in her. 

Her mother touched her foot. ‘‘ Our dear pet is 
not quite crelinight,” she said, in a voice that 
was meant to be warning. ‘‘ You must not be an- 
ety with her, Sam.” 

“| have rather too much to think of, just at pres- 
ent, to care much for a little girlish impertinence,” 
said Sam. But his dark and angry look did not 
quite suit the scornful carelessness of his words. 
“Itis only one dig the more!” he added. 

“You have no business here at all,” Laura went 
on to say, excitedly. “It is not our hou-e, but 
(ordon’s; not our money, but his. You have no 
right to come about us as you do, following us in 

_ the streets, and making mamma give you money 
every week, which theh she has to tell stories about, 
and pretend she has spent in the house. If it were 
not for her sake [I would tell my husband every 
thing at once, and let him know the whole truth.” 

“T advise vou not,” said Sam, speaking very 
slowly and deliberately ; ‘‘ unless you are tired of 
him, or unless he is weary of his own life; for I 
swear to vou this, as true as there's a God in heaven, 
I would it his throat if he dared to lay a finger on 
me.” 

“A dso he would,” said Mrs. Broughton. “J 

know that!” 

‘*My husband could defend himself,” cried Lau- 
ra, scornfully; but she turned very pale as she 
spoke, and it was evident that her own thoughts 
frightened her, however brave her words. 

“Could he?” sneered Sam. ‘I am glad you 
think so; but I advise you not to try iton. I can 
be good-natured, you see, sometimes, and I advise 

not; just for your own sake, you know.” 

And are we never to get rid of this horrible 
life?” exclaimed Laura, clasping her hands b@fore 
her eves. 

“ All in good time, my dear,”’ said the man, bru- 
tally. ‘* Perhaps sooner than you expect.” And 
he looked at Mrs. Broughton, watching him out of 
the badly-cut corners with eyes that were more 
snake-like than human. ‘At all events you are 
not going to get rid of me just yet. Give me some-* 
thing to eat.” 

‘*Mamma!” appealed Laura, 

She sighed and shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ What 
can I say, my dear? He is hungry,” si said. 
“Perhaps,” she then whispered, ‘‘if you treat him 
kindly and give him what he wants, he will go be- 
fore your husband comes back, else I would not an- 
swer for the consequences if they meet. I do not 
command, you know, my dear; I only advise. He 
is very wet, and hungry, and chilled, and wretched, 
poor fellow, and I can not help pitying him. Sup- 
pose you tell Annie to bring up the tray, and then 
we will try to get rid of him quietly.” 

“T will have nothing to do with it at aff,” said 

laura. “T can not bear the whole thing any lon- 
ger, and I will not help in it one way or another.” 
And she got up from her chair to leave the room. 
Her mother would have prevented her. 
_ “Let her be,” said the man. ‘“Lether go. {t 
is best as it is. Poor little wench,” he said, in 
«lmost a softened voice, when she had flung her- 
self out of the room, “it és hard lines for her, say 
what you like! Now then, Louisa, I want you; 
= eg of all give me something to eat—and 
drink.”” 

_ ‘‘They're a-feeding of him now down in the din- 

ing-room !” cried Annie, when she came Jown with 
the order for the supper-tray, tumblers, and hot wa- 
ter. ‘‘My! when master comes to know!” 

“* Missis ll ketch it,” said the cook, ph ic- 
slly. The cook had » husband of her own, and 








oA it was for a wife to catch it pretty lib- 
erally. 

Warmth and food and brandy, while they mend- 
ed Sam’s dilapidated body, seemed not to do much 
good to his soul. As he drank deeper, and the 
sense of physical well-being grew stronger, he be- 
came more stolid and unmanageable, unassailable 
by all Mrs. Broughton’s arguments or reasonings 
or caresses, and sullenly determined to stay there 
where he was, let what would be the consequence. 
Lying back in one of the easy-chairs, which his 
soiled and dripping clothes had soaked and spoiled 
forever, his bare feet (he had no stockings) stretch- 
ed out on the rug, while his muddy boots were dry- 
ing, soles uppermost, inside the bright steel fender, 
his third tumbler of smokiag grog in his hand—the 
third and the stiffest of all the stiff three—the en- 
joyments to be had from money swallowed up ev- 
ery thing else, even caution, which he so much 
needed, and ultimate self-preservation. A kind of 
deadened stupidity came over him, a sleep of the 
intelligence, which made him forget every thing 
but the mere sensual pleasure of the moment. Mrs. 
Broughton was in despair. She could manage any 
situation requiring tact, and facile lying, and crafty 
generalship, and quick-fingered moral scavenger- 
ship; but between a half-drunken animal and a 
high-tempered, haughty gentleman —s>e put her 
hands up to her head, with the feeling that it would 
be crushed in the collision. At last Sam went to, 
sleep, and snored heavily. Then'the little woman 
busied herself. She put away the remains of the 
supper, and locked up the brandy-bottle; indiffer- 
ent to the surly kicks and oaths accompanying, she 
forced the steaming boots on to the unwashed naked 
feet, and with her own fair sinewy hands laced the 
muddy strings and fastened them; she took up the 
shabby oJd dripping cloth cap from the table, and 
skillfully covered over the mark it had made on the 
cover; and when she had thus, as far as she could, 
cleared off the evidences of the past and prepared 
for the exigencies of the future, she sat down by the 
sleeping man and watched him—tke yellow fire-light 
dancing in her light blue eyes and dyeing them a 
sickly green. 

“To think that I once loved that devil!” she 
thought; and her forehead grew flat, and her eyes 
contracted, and she looked like a snake coiled for a 
spring; ‘‘to think that I ruined my life for him, 
and that he has the right to claim me before all 
the world as his wire! Oh that I could strangle 
him! that I could murder him now, and never see 
his loathed face again!” Instinctively she clutth- 
ed his throat, but the man gave a heavy plunge 
forward and struck her face. He was still asleep, 
though, and did not open his eyes. 

**No, that won't do,” she then said to herself; 
and sat still, listening to the fierce night, and wish- 
ing that he might go out into it soon and drop down 
dead in the next street. 

After a long pause she suddenly started up. The 
clock chimed the quarter; it was past eleven, and 
Gordon might be expected home at any moment. 
She turned off the gas and raked out the fire, pour- 
ing water on the last embers which would still burn 
and glow; she heaped the chairs about the table, 
and pushed the eas: , where the man was sleep- 
ing, quite into the shadow of the curtain, half cov- 
ering it indeed by the curtain. “I know him,” she 
said; “he will not stir an inch now; I must come 
down and let him out at night.” 

Yet she beat him, and pulled him, and called him 
all manner of bad names, in the last hope to waken 
him up to reason and retreat. But Sam snored on, 
and only swore or struck out or growled unintelligi- 
bly; so she was forced to lgave him as he was. 
Then she walked across the room with the heaviest 
step she could command, knocking the chairs as 
she passed, and clattering the fire-irons; and when 
she got to the door, she opened it noisily and shut 
it again with a loud slam, walking over the hall in 
the same way, and wishing ‘*Good-night” at the 
door, which she shut also with a fierce bang, com- 
ing back in her usual light tripping step. Then 
she locked the dining-room door—she double-locked 
it—and dropped the key on the mat; and then she 
called down the kitchen stairs: ‘‘I have locked up 
the dining-room, Annie, and put out the fire and 
gas; the gentleman’s gone, and there’s nothing to 
do.” 

“I'll just look at that brandy-bottle to-morrow,” 
said Annie, ‘‘and see why she let him out in such 
a nasty mean way. He warn't too sober, I'll be 
bound.” 

‘‘Tt ain't your business, Annie,” said the cook, 
“and it’s my advice to you to keep out of hot wa- 
ter when you can, for it ain’t pleasant to be scalded.” 

‘* He’s gone, Laura dear!” said Mrs. Broughton, 
airily, tripping into the drawing-room, where Lau- 
ra, in expectation of her husband's return, had 
come back; so’ now you need not be afraid any 
longer.” 

“Tt is the last day I mean to pe afraid,” said 
Laura, a little sullenly. 

Her mother looked at her keenly. ‘‘ Very well,” 
she said; “take own course, my dear ;.and 
when you have taken it, think of me and my words.” 

And then there was silence again, and only the 
pitiless wind and rain howled and tore through the 
streets. 

**Gordon!” cried Laura, when a knock came to 
the door, and ran out into the hall to meet him. 

** Wet through, and as hungry as a hunter,” said 
Gordon, shaking himself. ‘ Here, Annie, take my 
things, and get me something to eat at once. We 
have been in this pelting rain ever since six o'clock, 
and I have not had even a glass of ale.” 


a flood. ‘Come and have your supper in here for 


aoe Against the rales,” said Gordon, shaking his 
head good-naturedly, hand on the dining-room 
door. 


“Oh, but you can not go in there indeed,” said 


tively have supper there! Come into the dra 
room like a rational being, and don’t be stu 
Annie!” And she flung her head up as a signal. 

“What does the wife say?” said Gordon, for 
Laura’s sudden bounding to him, so unlike what 
had been of late, had delighted him into a playful- 
ness unusual to him. : 

“*T think you had better come into the draw- 
ing-room,” she answered, cold again in a mo- 
ment. ‘‘Mamma has not put the things away,” 
she thought, ‘‘and there will only be more false- 
hoods.” 

So he went into the drawing-room without fur- 
ther ado, but with the edge of his joy blunted ; and 
Annie brought him the cold beef, which had so 
strangely diminished that even he noticed it—in si- 
lence. He asked for the brandy. 

“T will go for it, Laura love; don’t you trou- 


and put out the fire myself, and you can re 


ble,” said Mrs. Broughton, cheerily. 
“What a shame! Let me go,” said Gordon, 
making a feint to rise. 


“I dare say, you poor tired thing!” the little wo- 

laughing and 
. “You villain! 
if you are not quiet I will give you up to the police,” 
. She said in a low whisper to Sam, wide awake now. 

“ All right, mother,” was that gentleman’s re- 
joinder. 

Mrs. Broughton filled up the vacuum in the de- 
canter as well as she could with a remnant left in 
the bottle, and a dash of cold water as a make- 
weight; and when she went back to her son she 
took care to mix the grog herself; and so this too 
passed off, and Gordon made no remark. 

Still the same howling wind and the pitiless rain ; 
still the same wild sobs and moans in the air, like 
the souls of the lost come back to the scene of their 
sins and their sorrows ; still the same sense of dan- 
ger hanging round the night, and of evil threaten- 
ing the future. Laura could not sleep for those 
ghastly noises; and even Gordon, tired as he was, 
was feverish and disturbed, and restless like herself. 

“What is that?” he cried suddenly, starting up 
and listenmg. Laura started up and listened too. 
It was a small grating noise, such as might be made 
by a file, and sounded like the filing of a bolt. It 
sounded like the filing of the bolt in the dining- 
room, as well as they could judge. Presently it 
ceased, and then they both distinctly heard a door 
open, and a soft and stealthy foot creeping up the 
Stairs. 

‘Some one is in the house!” cried Gordon, dash- 
ing on his clothes, and flung open the bedroom door 
—flung it open face to face with a swarthy, shabby, 
ill-conditioned man, stealing across the passage with 
bare feet, and holding a dark tantern in his hand. 

A muttered oath on the one side, but nothing 


of spirits and the fight of fate with will; a struggle 
that might leave the bad triumphant over good, 
and destroy the very life of the household forever. 

fierce, silent struggle !—only the sound 
e men’s breaths drawn hard and fast, and the 


Then came two quick and lightly-stepping feet, 
and Mrs. Broughton, fully dressed, slid round to 
Gordon's side, and whispered something-in his ear. 
Laura never knew the word then whispered—nev- 
er, to the last day of her life. That was a secret 
which her husband bore about with him always, 
unknown and unshared ; the splash of mud which 
he kept covered up forever from both wife and chil- 
dren. Whatever it was, it made him stagger back 
as with a sudden faintness—his grasp on the man’s 
throat relaxing, and his pressure loosening. Tak- 
ing advantage of which momentary weakness, Sam 
slipped away from under him, and, rushing down 
the stairs, went out, a detected criminal, bare- 
headed, bleeding, and barefooted, into the cruel 


fury of the night. 
Two years after died in Sing Sing a pris- 
oner convicted for a in the country, under 


the name of Roderick, who used to talk mysterious- 
ly at times, when his brain was a little affected, of 
his grand connections, and especially of his daugh- 
ter, ‘‘ one of the finest young women in the coun- 
try,” though nobody gave much heed to his boast- 
ings, or, indeed, for the matter of that, b-lieved in 
them. But when news of his death—sent by a 

outsider who had facilities—came to a 

Mrs. Lascelles, then acting as lady house- 
keeper to a widower of t means in the 
country, that lady shed tears of joy; almost the 
only tears she had ever been known to shed; and 
ever after might have been observed—had any one 
known of the circumstance and cared to connect 
events together—to dress with even more than her 
ordinary care and taste ; and to be more than ever 
sweet and gracious to her patron. 

“ You are not’afraid of me now, Laura?” Gor- 
ee Sh Tans ps aetorteanc a 
ter’s ni was years; 
_egr = os tnd bad dame 


act of deception toward 
afraid ot truth than of sin!” 

‘* No, not if you love me as I love you, my wife! 
Where love is real there must of be trust. 





Mrs. Broughton, quite warmly ; she was so anxious, 
you see, for his comfort. ‘‘I turned off the gas, 








What is that wogh—one of the truest of all the 





true words written there, ‘ Perfect love casteth out 
fear?’ And our love now made perfect,” and he 
looked at the tiny face in the nautilus-shell, ‘has 
cast out fear and distrust forever.” 

“Forever ! dearest Gordon,” said Laura, and put 
her arms round him, and clung to his breast. And 
an Angel of God wandering through the homes of 
men to bless the loving, blessed them both that 


“—e with a blessing that never departed or faded 
way. 


+. 


SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Ox Mona's desolate shore, in a cavern by the sea, 
there dwelt long ages ago the last of the Druids. 
None knew whence he came or how long he had 
lived there alone; some said it was for a hundred 
years, and others that it was for a time far beyond 
the age of man, and that the Droid vweag no other 
than Merlin himself, who had seen Arthur die, and 
had dwelt in the halls of Caerleon, and worshiped 
in yet r moter time in the sun-temple of Stone- 
henge. Men and women traveled far to visit the 
solitary cavern where the Druid dwelt, and to ask 
him to reveal to them the mysteries of life and 
death; and kings came to consult bim regarding 
war an¢ the polity of states, and priests asked him 
concernin,, eternal things; and to all of them the 
Druid made response, and his words were wise and 
deep, and were treasured in many souls. 

Now it came to pass one evening in the later 
autumn, when the air was still and shrouded, and 
the sere leaves were slowly dropping from: the trees, 
and the salt green sea cast its tribute of wrack and 
shells at the door of the Druid’s cave, that there 
came up together from different lands many suppli- 
ants, and they all entered into the cavern to entreat 
the seer to answer their questions and give them 
counsel, And behold the Druid sat on a stone in 
the depths of the cave, and the red fire-light shone 
on his white raiment, and his hair and beard were 
white as snow, but his eve was blue and calm and 
sweet, and none who looked on him felt ary more 
fear. And the iants drew near and saluted 
him reverently; and he bowed his head in token 
that they should apeak, and each of them ia turn 
spake ; and the first said unto"him: 

“O Druid! I am a queen of far-off islands, and 
my king, who loved me well, loves me no more, 
nor seemeth to heed me, and I have given him my 
father’s crown, and loved him with my whole heart. 
What must I do to awaken his love ?” 

And the second suppliant spake and said: 

“O Druid! I am a knight and I loved a lady 
who once gave me her troth; and I have borne it 
on my helm through many a bloody fiel@, and * 
have brought her back glory and fame; yet she 
loves me no more, What must I do to awaken her 
love?” 

And the third suppliant spake and said: 

“O Druid! I am a rich man, and I loved niy 
brother, and divided with him my lands and goid; 
but he loves me no more. What must I do to 
awaken his love ?” 

And the fourth suppliant spake and said : 

*O Druid! I am a bard, and I loved not one 
man only, but all the good and wise, and I poured 
out my éoul in song; but they loved me not, nor 
responded tomy words. What must I do to awaken 
their love ?” 

And the fifth suppliant spake and said : 

“O Druid! I am a seeker of knowledge, and I 
love my race, and have i to them the truths 
I have read in the stars and gathered from the ends 
of the earth; but they love me not, nor regard my 
lessons. What must I do to awaken their love?” 

And the sixth suppliant spake and said: 

“O Druid! I am not great, nor wise, nor rich, 
nor beautiful; I am but a*poor maiden, and I love 
not only the good and learned, but also the weak 
and the ignorant, and I give them all my tears, and 
all my life; but they love me not, and, because 
they love me not, I can not serve them as I would, 
What must I do to awaken their love ?” 

And the seventh suppliant spake and said ; 

‘*O Druid! I am a mother, and I love my only 
son; and I had no erown, or honor, or lands, or art, 
or wisdom, to give him; but I gave him what wax 
more precious than them all—a mother’s love. Yet 
he loves me not. What must I do to awaken his 
love?” 

Then the seven suppliants stood silent, and the 
Druid sat still for a little space. And the gight 
had fallen while they spake, and the fire had burned 
low, and the’ csve of the Druid was dark. And it 
came to pass, as they waited patiently, that the 
depth of the cavern seemed to become light, as if a 
luminous mist were filling it. And, as they gazed 
at the mist, behold! as if reclining on clouds, lay a 
ul than 
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GENERAL KILPATRICK’S OPERA- 
TIONS. 
Ir was at Aiken, a few miles northeast of Augus- 


‘ta, that Kivparricx fought his first battle. Here 
the Second Brigade under General ATkrns encount- | 





ered WHEELER’s command. Falling back so as to 
receive the support of the other brigades, ATKINS 
awaited the attack of the enemy, which was repulsed. 








GENERAL KILPATRICK RECAPTURING HIS HEAD-QUARTERS, Marcu 10, 1865 


There was no other engagement until March 10, 
when Kitparrick came into collision with Wave 
Hampron’s command. KiLPpaTrRick was pushing 
forward in order to reach Fayetteville before Har- 
per, and strike him in the flank, or, failing in this, 
to intercept Hamproy, who was following in Har- 


y= 


DEF’s rear, 
PATRICK, moving out from Coleman's Grove just as 


the latter entered it. Ki~parrick’s cavalry was | field and regained his camps’ and-artillery. His 
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HARDEE made better time than Kir- 


not all up, two of the brigades being behind on ac- 
count of the bad roads. In this situation Krvpar- 
RICK was attacked by three divisions of rebel caval- 
ry. He was. obliged to abandon his head-quarters 
and two pieces of artillery until he could bring,his 
command together. But Hampron did not keep 


FORAGERS “STARTING OUT” IN THE MORNING. 


the ground long. Kr1LParritK soon returned, and, 
leading his men on in a furious charge, swept the 


he 


a RETURNING TO CAMP AT NIGHT. 





Joss was not over a hundred, while the enemy left 


| upon the field seventy-six killed, and his wounded 


| 


i 








must have numbered several hundred. 

We illustrate this battle on this page. We also 
give two sketches showing SHERw..y’s foragers, or 
‘*bummers,” as the soldiers call them, setting out 


x 
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from and returning to camp. These foragers not 
only collected provisions, but also acted as flankers 


and adyance skirmishers. 
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GENERAL KILPATRICK’S OPERA- 
TIONS. 


Iv was at Aiken, a few miles northeast of Augus- 
‘ta, that Kr-parrick fought his first battle. Here 
‘the Second Brigade under General ATKINs encount- 


ered WHEELER’s command. Falling back so as to 
receive the support of the other brigades, ATKINS 
awaited the attack of the enemy, which was repulsed. 








DEF’s rear. 
PATRICK, moving out from Coleman's Grove just as 
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There was no other engagement until March 10, 
when Kitparrick came into collision with WAapE 
Hampron’s command, Ki.parrick was pushing 
forward in order to reach Fayetteville before Har- 
DEE, and strike him in the flank, or, failing in this, 
to intercept Hamproy, who was following in Har- 
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Harper made better time than Kn- 


the latter entered it. Kruparrick’s cavalry was 
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FORAGERS “STARTING OUT” IN THE MORNING. 


a RETURNING TO CAMP AT NIGHT. 
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GENERAL KILPATRICK RECAPTURING HIS HEAD-QUARTERS, Marcn 10, 1865 


not all up, two of the brigades being behind on ac- 
count of the bad roads. In this situation Kripat- 
RICK was attacked by three divisions of rebel caval- 
ry. He was.obliged to abandon his head-quarters 
and two pieces of artillery until he could bring,his 
command together. But Hampron did not keep 


the ground long. KiLPatTricK soon returned, and, 
leading his men on in a furious change, swept the 
field and regained his camps and- artillery. 
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loss was not over a hundred, while the enemy left 
upon the field seventy-six killed, and his wounded 
must have numbered several hundred. 

We illustrate this battle on this page. We also 
give two sketches showing SHern..y’s foragers, or 
‘*bummers,” as the soldiers call them, setting out 








from and returning to camp. 
only collected provisions, but also acted as flankers 
His | and adgance skirmishers, 
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Do not waste your Money buying any of the 
numeros worthless articles called which 
have flooded the marke for the last few years, when at 
lower prices you can get pens which are acknowledged to 


be the Best rn Tus WoRLp. 

Avoid the shameless Upstarts, whose lack of brains 
compels them to attempt imitation, even te the ad- 
eertisement, If you want the full value of your money, 
cail on A. MORTON, 25 Maiden Lane, York, or 
incloes stamp 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO SMOKERS! 
STYLE, NEATNESS, ; 
COMFORT, ECONOMY. 
i PATENT IMPROVED, 
RIDGEWOOD SMOKING-CASE ! 
ARCHER & PANCOAST, 4 
Nos, 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17 Mercer Street, New York. 
Sole Agents for the Case and Ridgewood Smok- 
ing Tobacco 





q 

A—Pipe Case. EXPLANATION. — 
$B—Tobacco Pouch. Hold the ease (Fig. 1) in 

yout left hand, to load your 
C—Pipe. on vee fe ih 

the valve (E) once or 
D—Pipe Step. press ms > ound o the | 

Bie! 2 catch (A) 

-ssiitieectodanan withdraw the pipe stem ( 
G— Matches. and adjust it to (©), place 


F2—Pipe Lighter. 
J—Scroll for Name. 


E_T forefinger of the left hand 


(Fig. 2), and light your pipe. 





* No. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6. 
$2 00, $3.00, $350, $400, $500, $6 00. 

The last two are heavily plated and engraved. 

Single cases sent by mail or express free wu —- 
of price and 25 cents extra. Terms, Cash! Liberal 
count to dealers. . 

FROM THE ARMY. 
“It is the most complete apparatus I have ever seen.” 
A. FE. Burneipg, Major-General. 

‘*] find pleasure in the neatness and practical arrange- 
ment of your new invention."" 

F. Sige, Major-General. 

**T believe your ingenious and b iful little invention 
will prove most useful to every officer and soldier who can 
stand smoke as weil as fire.” 

Taomas Franors MEAGHER. 

“Every soldier in the patriot cause ought to have one 
of these cases. If I were rich enough every man and offi- 
cer of the 93rd O. V. (God bleas them all!) should have one 








of them." Col. CHARLES ANDERSON, 
Lieut.-Governor of Ohio. 





ae CASES. 

Read these Prices of a few of our Styles: 
A fine Gold Pen, with Ebony or Silver-plated 

son Helbe?....ccccccocovecccgedapebeces deewebe $1 00 
Pine Me. Boe. conrcceccovctescdecesestavens Sey 
Size No. &.....cccccscsccccccesessesesecs seaeene +. 1580 
A 14-Carat Pen in Solid Silver, or Ebony Extension 

Holder, Size No. 2,......se004 0S 00gkt coanenenus 275 
Bind Wed B. « 0i00s60000+c6ccenessdeenaiabanneene 8 00 
A 14-Carat Pen in Gold-plated Telescopic Case..... 3 50 
A i4-Carat Pen in Rubber Reverse Holder, Size No. 2. 2 50 
Blas Mo. B...000 cocseccecccccthedenecd conecece +» B00: 


And other styles equally cheap. A liberal Discount on 
large orders. Send fora Circular. R. KEITH & CO., 15 
John Street, New Ycrk. All goods sent free by mail. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
Published fortnightly, each number containing sixteen 
pages. induding FOUR PAGES OF SUPERIOR MUSIL, 
USICAL ESSAYS, CRITICISMS, RE- 





PORTS OF CONCERTS, a General MU- 
SICAL INTELLIGENCE, and — ENCE 
frou. all parts of the U; 


; poke pe . Terms, 
2 a year. ma. Sree on application. 
Pablished by OLIVER DITSON, Boston. 


“DEATH AND DESTRUCTION TO THE BRITISH INVADERS!” 


The and hideous thing— 


c 
“Out! out! witch!” go See 
“Tl win her yet, Wild Nell!” 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


cunteersally acknowledged to be the most attractive Story and Sketeh Paper in the world), a romance of great power 
and transcendent beauty, entitled : 


WILD NELL, THE SPY; 


THE FOUNDLINGS OF THE FOREST. 
A Romance of the Revolutionary War, 


from the pen of the world-renowed romancer, 
Francis 8. Smith, 


Author of “ White Eagle, the Avenger,” “Galenus the Gladiator,” “The Sexton of Saxony,” “* Reube, the Ranger,” 
‘Anes! Kala,” Maggie, the Child of Charity,” “ Lilian, the Wanderer,” “ Eveleen Wilson,” etc., etc. 


in the columns of 





This one of the greatest historical romances of modern times; and it possesses the merit of be- 
tog nighy inactive ae wall x ntensiy iterating The main. of the story are strictly historical, 


rn ‘mances ever given to the world. There is many @ person who will not wade through the dry details of 





there is no of either sex who would fail to become fairly spoll-bound while this entrancing work. 
: nat ‘fact, takes those who are averse to dry details, and makes soem ecuentutell etub the hiner’ of the 
| wer of themselves, and in a way, too, which renders forgetfulness of the facts It is not ev- 
ery body ee CS eS ee ee is oeae it is, and one calcu- 
lated to do of good w properly used, for surely every American man, woman, and child should at least be 
familiar with era of the history of his own country which has been very properly termed “ the times that tried 
men's souls."" . 

In perusing WILD NELL the reader, unconsciously to himself, becomes 60 in the characters introduced 
- ag to almost consider himself one of them. There is a charm about the style in which the story is written 

carries every reader captive, and he passes through the deeds of , hair-breadth acts of heroism, 

. love scenes, with bated breath and fast-beating heart, as he or she were actually moving ameng 
the P- 

: af prominent characters of the Revolution are introduced in WIAD NELL from the God-like ne 
pimectf down te famous Sergeant Champ, who essayed the capture of the the escape of the 
latter. The lars of the execution of the martyr, Captain Nathan Hale, of Connecticut, are also given, 
and in fact t incident which occurred in our great struggle for 

The of the author of WILD NELL will, we know, add tens of thousands to our readers; but apart from 
this, every body should read the story for the good it will do them. 


YORK WEEKLY is sold by all News Agents throughout the United States. The is Srx 
by caves, where Ageats have to y exir freight oe postage a higher price te nesewarly charged 
oS ie More Agent tn town, we our friends to get the WEEKLY through him. ‘e do not 
mail the paper except to places where there is no other means of getting it. When 
$8 annum; four copies, $10, which is $2 50 a copy; eight copies, $20. heel yron f 
af eight free. 
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i 


Soutee GE 2008 ch one tiene) wit be entitle’ So 0, scgy Postmasters others who get up clubs, in 
their towns, can afterward add single copies at $250. Canada subscribers must send twenty cents in addi- 
tion to subscription, to pay the American When a draft or check can convenierttly be sent it will be 
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preferred, as it will prevent the possibility of by 
of the country is only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Address 
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pHIPADELPHIA ORE 


So AND BRTED a! 
PETROLEUM’ 





Ww. . SETS OF JEWELRY, Go 
fix Baa LOCKETS, RINGS. GENTS” 
“ad BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 
01 ,000, 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you ave 
toget. Send 25 cents for wi will inform 
you a can have for $1, and at the came time get 
our - fall aes 3 also 
terms Agents, we want every 
Town in the Country. 





“ TNDISPENSABLE." No Correspondent, Gentleman, 
: I Lady, Public Speaker, Teacher, nor Man of Business 
should be without this New Hand-Book. HOW TO 
Y WRITE; HOW TO TALK; HOW TO BEHAVE, and 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS. A handy volume of 600 
pages, for ready reference. Sent by first 

its wanted. Please address FOW & WELLS, 

Broadway, New York. e 





PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also Manufacturer of 
BARD & WILSON’S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D. BARD, > 22 “Maiden Lane, N, 
Y. Repointing, 50 cents. for a Circular. 





WHEATON’S OINTMENT 
WILL CURE THE ITCH 1% 48 novRs, 

Also cures SALT RHEUM, ULCERS, CHILBLAINS, 
and all ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN. Price 50 cents. 
For sale by all Druggists. 

By sen 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, Sole 
Agents, 170 Washington 8t., Boston, it will be forwarded 
by mail, free of postage, to any part of the United States, 


Albums for the Million. 


We vend our 16-Pictura 












JUST THE THING 
FOR SOLDIERS. 


Samvrt Bow.es & Co., 
ALBUM 
Manufacturers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


” ‘BPiniting-Presses for Sale. 
One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 88x51. Price $3500. 
ot Press, 26x40, $2000. 
ER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. 


age ! Fullinstructions by which 
art of Ventriloquism in a few 
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1 &.MINING COMPANY. 


nt AY 
NWA NY, 





divided into 300,000 





at par value of Share. Subscription price for a | most $1 50), 

limited number oaly of eaeiaing - mare, — hay Yow for $2, 

without or assessment on 

holders. eid Prestent, J. 8. CLARK, New York. _Address BABBITT & WILT, 37 Park Row, New York. 
“GOOD BOOKS BY RETURN MAIL’ 


cry The Wataet Bond. Alleghan} River po Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrai — 4g 
y it, 

= Zone Cnebi Bapar Onecb, Kik Oreak, £2., oniewelog ~ sent by return of frat post” at Publahary’ Prices. 
different works on Puo 
Ten new wells being bored down 300 to 500 feet, with | Mepromve, Mecuamtos, Dicrion. 

splendid prospects of immense of oil. eumensaian, ond on the NaTuran 
Books will shortly close, there being only asmaH num- | FOWLER & WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. ¥. 

ber of shares Prospectus, maps, ane paey ‘ 

information at WISHART & CO.‘S PETROLEUM EX- 

CHANGE, No. 71 Broadway, New York. 


Whiskers! Mustaches! !—The celebrated HIM- 
ALAYA COMPOUND is warranted to produce a full set 
of Whiskers in two weeks. An yy article, 
which does no injury to the skin. oo 
$1. Address Dr. H. DE FORREST, Troy, New York. 




















JQ EAUTIFUL FALSE MUSTACHES, 60 cents and $1. 
GOATEES, 50 cents ond $1. Sent Send 
stamp for circular. Address C, W. PHILO, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





MERWIN & BRAY FIRE-ARMS:CO.’'S 
.t and Pocket Size Cartridge Revolvers. 





These Pistols are loaded and discharged with only four 
motions—a degree of perfection never yet attained 


cuts sent by mail when required. 
Mtn Busy re lo Sl ropes te alr 
These need no 


These Rifles 
used by and Fisk on the Overland Ex- 
pedition to the Pacific, ander onlers of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment. ‘The Government and the State of Ken- 
tacky have Thousand (20,000) now in active 
testimonials are received. 








gend orders to Box 8410 Post-Othen, New York. 


HAVE YOU READ | 





to be sold for ONE DOLLAR 
each, without regard to value, and not to be paid for un- Ww 
‘til you know what you are to get. Send 20 cents fora [ WAIF OOD? 
Certificate, which will inform you what you can have for Its thrilling and g incidents are located in that 
$1. Then it is at your option to send the dollar and take | portion of made famous by the victories of Gen. 
the article or not. Purchasers may thus obtain a Gold | Sherman and army. 
Watch, Diamond Ring, or any Set of Jewelry on our list —— 
Se Car Daten, ane eae case can dhey gut ive Bans W. V. SPENCER, 
Oat be cent fee ie Thintous for Oo, Thirty-Ave fort Publisher, Boston. 








f.0. Saaee PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
O’DOR! O’DOR! SPLENDID Album, new style, octavo, holding 100 
— * stadt tet toth tn cony tema eae 





Same Album, holding 60 Pictures, will be sent 
GOLDEN 0’DOR kk mae 
Will force a beautiful eet of whiskers or mustache on the ore en ee sent on receipt 
smoothest face from five to eight weeks, without stain or 50. : 






















small Job Print- 
Ann St., New 





. » Six Cents. 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Unicn troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 
No, 65 Broadway. Sutlers low rates. 








cn ee 4 natural ta 
- — $e. WESTON, 401 Broadway, N. Y. 





| AGENTS, COME and EXAMINE 


An Invention needed body, or eamples 
sent free by Senescence fer 9S easily. by 
R. L. WOLCOTT, No. 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


Look! Look! ! Golden Compound vill 
pe peal Were ete oo be 21 eye 
Satisfaction given, or Price 50 cents, of 
three for $1. Address D Calhoun, IT. ; 

“How ’tis Done.” Whiskers in ¢ w'ks. Gambling 
exposed. Fortune-telling. Ventriloquism, &c. 100 great 











Postisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS. 


AN ELEGANT LIBRARY. EDITION OF VANITY 
‘ 7 Hero. By 
‘AIR. Vanity Fair: a Novel a a And 


22 


Novel. Mires MuLook 
Omfuihor of “John Haifa, Ganslonan.” 12mo, loth, 
$1 50. 


— A-Novel, 8vo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, 


of Bartram-Hangh. By J. 5. 
SILAS. A oes 
Church-yard,” &c. 
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An Elegant Novelty in Watches, 
fay cal A 


The cases of this watch 


coepaned os ctx Gilierent 
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ADVENTURES BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI. 


ones OS eae 
bandages, crutch- 
Fatablished 3? years. 


HARPER’S 


WEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


belts, 


DR. GLOVER’S LEVER TRUSS re- 
tains and cures more 
Elastic 
es,&e. No. 4 ANN STRERT. 


other. 


FOR APRIL, 1865. 


ILLustRaTions. —Chariotte 
hia. —Montevideo. —Enteri 


With an Illustration. 


PLEASANT VALLEY AND DEACON MARVIN, 


WHERE THE WATEREE WAS. 
WALL STREET IN WAR TIME. 


MISS MILLIGAN'S SERMON. 
SOFT SHINETH THE MOON, — 


THIEVES JARGON. 



































‘ou know what 
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GREAT SALE of 


WATCHES, CHAINS, DIAMOND RINGS, &C. 
TO BE DISPOSED OF AT 


ONE DOLLAR BACH! 


Without regard to value!! Not to be 
for until 


paid 


Important Announcement.| ARCANA WATCH. 


One Million Dollars’ Worth! 
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HARPER'S, WEEKLY. 
Dr. Poland’s 








Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Sore Throat, Croup, and Whooping-Cough. 
Cures Gravel and all Kidney Diseases. 
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No. 200 Broadway, New York. 


CATELY BROTH 
102 Nassau St., N. Y. 
AMERICAN GOLD PEN co | 
Piated Ebony Desk-Ho 
For $2 25, No. 38 Pen; for $2 
No. 5 Pen; for $4 00, No. 6 Pen; 
Address 
AMERICAN GOLD PEN COMPANY, 





CELEBRATED GOLD PENS 


Imperial Gold Pens, with silver-ebony or sil 








Warrantep Goutp Pens, Ist Quality, 


all complete, by 
$20. 
$6 75, No, 8 Pen. 
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JEFF DAVIS “CALMLY CONTEMPLATING.” , 
“Our country is now environed with perils which it is our duty calmly to contemplate.”— 


Extract from Davis's last Message. 





~ SEVEN-THIRTIES. 


Robinson & Ogden, 
BANKERS, 


U.8S.LOAN AGENTS, 
4 Broad St. and 694 Broadway, 
New York. 


Subscriptions received for any amount, and a constant 
supply of the notes on hand for immediate delivery. 
ROBINSON & OGDEN, Banxers. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government 
Securities. 

Ne. 38 Wall Street, New York. 


The Model Pooket-Pistol of the Age. 











SLOCUM'S Patent Side-Loading REVOLVER. 


Length, 7} Inches. Weight, 14 Ounces. 
Carrics a No, 32 Metallic Cartridge. 


Its advantages cver all others are: 
Ist. It does not require special ammunition.~ 
2d. Jt is perfectly safe while being loaded. 
8d. J ean be loaded in the dark, and quicker than any 


other pistol. 
4th. It can ] carried in the pocket, without danger, when 
i 


joade 
Sth. It is sure fire, anf possesses great strength. 
FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
HOWARD, SANGER & CO. 
105 and 107 Chambers Street, New York. 





Descriptive Circulars furnished upon ¢ application, . 


Uae aean MONEY.—170,000 PERSONS WANTED 
TO CLAIM MONEY, ESTATES, &¢., which have 
been advertised since 17! Fee to search for name in 
Registry, $2. Genealogies traced. All a must be 


prepaid. GUN & CO., Unclaimed ey! 
Registry, No. 17 Charlotte Street, London -C.), En land. 


Philadelphia Photo 3 
O Chestnut St., ee ee ye Va- 
riety of card photographs for the trade. Send forcatalogue. 
POLLAEK & SON, Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broadway, 
near 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and repaired, All 
is warranted genuine. Send stamp 

‘or Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 


Calenberg & Vaupel’s 
PIANO-FORTES, 


99 and 101 Bleecker Street, 24 Block Weet of Broadway. 
Warranted for Six Years. 


TICKS, SCAB, VERMIN. 
SheepWash lobacco 
2 Should -he used by ell Farmers ymerscn thelr 
SHEEP, ANIMALS, AND PLANTS. 

For ous JAS. FP. LEVIN, Agent South Down Co., 


28 Centra Boston. 
For gals in New York by R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189, 191 
Water St., and DUDLEY & STAFFORD, 69 Beekman St. 






















LAWRENCE, BALDWIN & CO., 
70 Wall Street, New York, 
BANKERS and BROKERS, 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 
Government Securities. 
PETROLEUM, 


AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 


STOCES, BONDS, &oc., 





And Dealers in all Classes of 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CoO., 
479 Broadway, below Broome St. 
Sing Song Chinese Porcelain; 
ALSO PARIAN, FRENCH CHINA, GLASS, &c. 
Prench Dinner Sets. 


CARPET WARP, 








FIRST AND SECOND QUALITY; 
Wrapping Twine made of Paper. 
Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY. 84 Maiden Lane,N.Y. 


° Great Sale 


oF 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY 
Worth over $1,000,000, ' 
of Gold and Silver W: 

Oe tie inane taeaneed tee dean 
All to be sold for One Dollar each! ! 
WITHOUT REGARD 70 VALUE! NOT TO BE PAID FOR 
UNTIL YOU KNOW WHAT YOU ARE TO RECEIVE! 


Certificates of the varions articles are first into en- 
mixed; and when 





liberal inducements. 
A. H. ROWEN & CO., 36 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


Vineland Lands. To all Wanting Farms. 
and thriving settlement, mild and healthful cli- 

south of Iphia by railroad. Rich 
large crops, which can now be 
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COMPANY. 


Grand and Square Pianos, superior to all others, 
: No, 304 Hudson Street, New York. 









Swift's 


Highly commended 
PRICE vaca $8 00 a0 $15, 


above-named articles for sale 

THE KEROSENE LAMP-HEATER COMPANY, 

No. 206 PEARL STRELT, NEW YORK. 
mailed gratis. Address 





Stoves. 
a small family can 
ith wood or coal. 


W; r. 
all who have used them. 


W. D. RUSSELL, President. 
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for instance, for $5 on the stock, has 
lor over per share; that is to say, 
For $500 paid, the Lucky realized 


the of the MORGAN OIL AND MINING 
COMPANY six (6) Wells are at once going 

with a of oil equal to 
6 a daily income of 
at the estates of the , or 
its workings and prospects wil always be cheerful given 
at the Office. 

If like our of 

or feal any preferees for a, Campeny heh conainly 
means work, we should hear from you 
once, a8 a very large part of the stock is already engaged. 


PRESIDENT: 
General WILLIAM HALL, 
. Of William Hall & Son. 
TREASURER: 
PF. A. WHITING, 
Of P. A. Whiting & Co. 
SECRETARY: 


JOEL 








* 


fArrm 1, 1865, 
oo ——__ 











on receipt of price. GEORGE MUNRO & CO., 
No. 137 William Street, New York, 


As ANY BOOKSELLER or News Dealer & copy 
of DAWLEY'’S NEW WAR NOVEL Ay 





If he has not got it, he will get it for Price 
no w you. ® cents, 
The trade eel an unusual discount. TR 
DAWLEY, Pu , 18 Park Row, New York. 





TRADE 





Or THE 


MAGIC RUFFLE COMPANY, 


To be found on each box and each piece of GENUINE 
of w! 


MAGIC RUFFLE. All other goods, name, 
and in- 


not having this mark, are imitations 
fringements on the patents of the Magic Ruffle Company. 
The GENUINE MAGIC RUFFLES are full six yards in 
eac are well made of the best material, and give 
—<— to consumers. Office 

0. 95 Chambers Street, New York. 


Great Imperial Watch. 


See Cately Brothers’ Advertisement on page 207. 


ARMY AND NAVY AGENCY. 


Pensions, Bounties, Pay, Prize Money, together with all 
claims of the army and navy promptly procured. Correspon- 
dence promptly answered. L. Brown &Co, 2 Park P’ce, N.Y. 











One of Fifty Thousand. 
a bey ee ne and have et eee among 





by those who 





which number is rapidly filled u 
pronounce this new periodical Best Magazine for 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
porta peace Its Stories, Sketches of Travel, 
are Ce nc ctr, anil ios Sitekaniione ae cal 
to be exqu' Terms $2 00; a discount to clubs. 
8; Numbers sent, on recei rhage, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, 
NAVY PRIZE CASHED 
Or COLLECTED on and just 
ACCO! 38 to be effected in 
2 
the Eine. Prise liste furnished 








Megan BOWEN BMECROSOOPS, 

small objects mes. ILED FREE @V- 

erywhere for Cunts, orn Tuner ror $1 00, 
Address F. C. BOWEN, Box 220, Mase. ' 
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Poetry, &e., 


copies, Six 





GOLD PENS. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
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